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Total to Ultimate Customers..................0000000- 27 031,933,000 24,457 ,996,000 +10.5 
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The Fallacies of “Public Ownership” 


By J. W. McAfee 


President, Union Electric Company of Missouri 


An address before the Missouri Press Association, November 3, 1951 


WOULD have been pleased at the 

opportunity to come here today if 

for no other reason than to express, 
for once, thankfulness for the privilege 
of living in a land of free speech and 
free press. ‘They are the essential im- 
plements of open debate, and it is per- 
fectly clear to me that a government of 
free people cannot be successfully con- 
ducted without them. One is continually 
surprised to observe how much of merit 
can be said on either side of most ques- 
tions with which humans are confronted. 
Wise decisions are generally the product 
of a full understanding of the arguments 
pro and con. 

You and your predecessors have added 
much to the good name of our state by 
giving it a traditionally strong press. 

I enjoy feeling that some measure of 
credit is due our great journalism school 
at Columbia—not only for the instruc- 
tion it has given to many, but for the 
it has afforded in 


leadership matters 


looking to journalistic excellence. 
This, 


exciting 


I should think, is a particularly 
period for you. For a number 
of centuries, I 


man has been progressing 
and a fuller 
and more satisfactory life for the indi- 
vidual. There have been challenges and 


but they 


toward greater freedom 


setbacks, have been local in 
character and generally directed to par- 
ticular measures rather than to the basic 
objectives. Now we have come to the 
time when a determined effort is being 
made to turn the entire world back to 
the tyranny of statism, 
individual to the plan 


to strip him of those 


to subjugate the 
of the ruler, and 
rights and _ privi- 
leges which we deem inherent and _ in- 
alienable. Here is the issue of issues, 
and the United States of America is cast 
in the advocate’s role. 


This clearly is a dangerous threat. It 


will require that we be strong in many 
ways—in our military establishments, in 
our economy, and particularly in our 
policies of government and in the moral 
stature of the people who are, after all, 
our government. 

There is no middle ground. The de- 
mocracies following our pattern have 
for their principal objective the protec- 
tion of qualities of the spirit: freedom 
to speak, to worship, to act, and to seize 
those opportunities for advancement 
which are agreeable to their individual 
talents. 

On the other hand, the basic objective 
of Communism and of the whole Marx- 
ian philosophy is directed to the mate- 
rial. The individual is to be stripped of 
any right and subjected to any compul- 
sion or indignity that is necessary to 
carry forward his ruler’s plan for ma- 
terial production. 


Opportunity for Editor's Pen 

for 
How great the 
satisfaction to him who is privileged to 


What an inspiring opportunity 
the pen of the editor! 


have a commanding voice in this great 
ideological conflict! 

However, as so often happens in hu- 
man affairs, the inspired genius may be 
less important than he who stimulates 
thought and points the way in the myr- 
iad of small issues which, in the aggre- 
gate, provide the ultimate conclusion. 

Past that people 
often lose their liberty by small encroach- 
ments of government. 


experience shows 
These infringe- 
ments are minor in themselves and their 
effect is almost imperceptible, but as 
they accumulate, they ultimately bring 
on a condition from which there is no 
turning back. General Eisenhower, 
speaking to the students of Columbia 
University, gave this warning: 
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There is a kind of dictatorship 
which can come about through a 
creeping paralysis of thought, readi- 
ness to accept paternalistic measures 
of Government, and along with those 
paternalistic measures comes a sur- 
render of our own responsibilities and, 
therefore, a surrender of our own 
thought over our own lives and our 
own right to exercise our vote indi- 
cating the policies of our country. 
These are things within your profes- 

sion and, consequently, I 
their pursuit to you. 


must leave 


If I am to justify your having in- 
cluded me on your program and still 
not impose too long on your time, I 
must trim my sails and tack into those 
small waters with which I have some 
familiarity. 

I am, as you know, in the electric 
utility business. I would hesitate to talk 
of my own business had I not obtained 
the permission of your program com- 
mittee and if I were not sure that our 
industry has an important relation to 
the public welfare. This, it seems to me, 
imposes a duty on us to submit informa- 
tion which can be considered in apprais- 
ing our efforts to supply a necessary 
public service. 

There is another factor, probably a 
more important factor, which influences 
me to take up this subject with you. 
The last two decades have seen a de- 
termined drive for policies which will, 
if adopted and pursued, unavoidably 
result in the socialization on a national 


scale of the power business. There is 


every reason to examine this subject 
thoughtfully and to reach a wise con- 
clusion. “The disturbing circumstance, 


however, is that little real thought is 
being given to the issue. 
It has been obscured and distorted by 
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propaganda and catch phrases. It has 
been affected by policies ostensibly de- 
signed for a good objective, but which 
unavoidably bring about an undisclosed 
result. I will submit examples of both, 
so that you may conclude for yourselves 
whether my apprehension is justified. 


The Issue of “Pubiic Ownership” 


Let us look first at the basic term 
“public ownership.” Here is a service 
which can be economically supplied by 
only one organization in a particular 
area; it has come to be an essential part 
of our economy and is important to our 
individual health, safety, and comfort. 
There is appeal in the. idea that the 
public should own the facilities that 
supply it. But let’s go a step farther— 
what other kind of ownership can there 
be in this country except public owner- 
ship? Our company is owned by some 
40-odd thousand common stockholders, 
well over half of whom have an in- 
vestment of less than a thousand dollars 
and no one of whom owns more than 
three per cent. Then there are several 
thousand preferred stockholders and 
bondholders. Any member of the public, 
on any day, can go into the open mar- 
ket and become an owner. It is a matter 
of free choice available to all. 

The individuals who make up the 
American public own everything in the 
country, including the government. 
There is no issue of “public ownership.” 
The real meaning of this glib phrase is 
“compulsory ownership.” When the 
government acquires a business, ever) 
person who is or may become a taxpayer 
becomes an owner and must remain an 
owner whether he wishes to do so or 
not. It is as simple as the world issue: 
under our system there is a free choice; 
under socialization that choice is gone. 


Who Gets the Profit? 

However, it is said that a service so 
beneficial and so necessary should be 
rendered without profit. Let’s look a 
little more clearly at that one. Is it not 
true that all useful production of goods 
and services results in a gain or profit 
to some one? Is it not rather a question 
of who gets the profit? Under our eco- 
nomic system, progress in a business en- 
terprise results in a gain to three groups: 
wages to those who do the work, a bet- 
ter bargain to the customer, and com- 
pensation to those who put up their sav- 
ings to finance the undertaking. No 
business succeeds for long unless it is 
reasonably successful in meeting the de- 
mands of the three groups. 
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It is true that the government can sell 
at cost and can eliminate any charge 
for the use or the money required to 
buy the tools. It has not thereby elimi- 
nated the gain or profit. It has merely 
transferred it to the customer. Is this 
either suitable or desirable? Take two 
customers, each of whom earns the same 
and uses the same amount of electricity. 
“A” is a frugal, property-owning tax- 
payer and will thus be required to pay 
a portion of the cost of the facilities 
used to produce and distribute electric 
service. ‘““B”’ is a spendthrift, saves noth- 
ing, owns nothing, pays little into the 
general taxes which are used to buy 
these facilities; yet ‘“B” will derive the 
same gain from service at cost. 

There is still another side to this 
point. There are municipalities which 
own and operate their electric system, 
whose officials have found it easier to 
keep high electric rates than to raise 
taxes. In such instances, my illustra- 
tion goes into reverse. The taxpayer gets 
more than his share of the benefit from 
the production and use of electricity and 
the non-taxpayer is required to pay more 
than the service is worth. Suppose a 
large property owner lives in another 
locality and consequently uses no elec- 
Is it fair for him to have the 
users of electricity relieve him of a part 
of his taxes? 


tricity. 


A Question of Distribution 


There is a great deal more that could 
be said on this question of “‘profits’” and 
the part it plays in our economy, but I 
wanted only to point out that it is less 
a question of profit than it is of dis- 
tribution, and to suggest that our busi- 
ness system under modern regulation 
reaches a good result. 

A great deal is being said about 
“cheap government power.” Of course, 
agencies of government have the power 
to tax. They are not dependent on de- 
riving the funds to finance a business 
out of the savings of those who can be 
induced voluntarily to invest them, and 
are under no compulsion to produce a 
financial result which will provide an 
incentive for such investments. The 
government can put any price on its 
product that it chooses. It can ignore 
some of the costs of doing business, but 
it does not thereby eliminate those costs. 
As I have said before, it merely shifts 
them to someone else. There is no bene- 
fit to the nation in this. The service is 
beneficially cheap only as the result 
of highly efficient, economical produc- 
tion. 
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Electricity is produced by well-known 
devices which convert one form of en- 
ergy into another. The devices must 
be operated by men and women. Now, 
it seems to me, we come to the real 
question. Do people work better or 
more efficiently for the government or 
for a private business organization? Sec- 
ondly, is the government more likely 
to improve and develop the efficiency 
of the machinery used, or is such a 
result more likely from a business or- 
ganization whose future is dependent 
on going forward? 


Efficiency and Government 

In considering this question, we must 
bear in mind that efficiency was not the 
prime objective in forming our govern- 
ment. We put in an elaborate system of 
checks and balances designed to protect 
freedom and to insure that neither the 
government nor any of its officials would 
become stronger than the people. 

At the beginning I promised to sup- 
port the assertion that measures advo- 
cated for one purpose can ultimately be 
used as devices to support socialistic 
practices. 

In 1906, long before our government 
had any ambitions to extend its activi- 
ties into the field of private business, 
the Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized to give preference to “munici- 
pal purposes” in disposing of power 
produced at reclamation projects. If 
one agency of government had power 
and another agency of government had 
use for it, it seemed reasonable to let 
the latter have it. 

With that action as a precedent, the 
provision has been carried forward and 
now appears as Section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 in these words: 
“Preference in the sale of such power 
and energy shall be given to public bod- 
ies and cooperatives.” Now, however, 
this clause is used not as a “preference” 
but as a “discriminative” clause. It is 
used as bait to induce local governments 
to go into the power business. 


Preference Clause Is Discriminative 


Here is how it works. The govern- 
ment puts up the money to build a gi- 
gantic power project. The government 
pays the interest on the money it bor- 
rows for the purpose. No taxes are paid 
by the project and only small amounts 
are paid to local governments in lieu of 
taxes. Thus, the project pays no taxes 
or carrying charges, and thereby asserts 
that its power is “cheap power.” 

The government then puts up more 
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millions to build transmission lines, 
sometimes very long lines indeed, to 
carry this power to various markets and 
deliver it at rates which are below the 
normal costs. Here is the catch, how- 
ever: if you want the benefit of this 
subsidized power, you must socialize 
your electric system. 

About four-fifths of the people of this 
country buy their power requirements 
from business-managed companies. They, 
of course, pay the necessary costs. These 
include interest on the required funds 
and taxes. The private companies pay 
in taxes over 20 cents out of every dol- 
lar they collect from their customers. 

Either it is fair to collect taxes from 
the users of electricity or it is not, but 
is there any way to justify collecting 
from four-fifths of the people and ex- 
cusing the other one-fifth, or of subject- 
ing the four-fifths to the choice between 
socializing their power system or paying 
a handsome price for acting wholly with- 
in their rights in refusing to do so? 

No fair person can object to any town 
or district exercising its right to go into 
the power business, but can you justify 
a policy that offers a sort of bribe or 
species of compulsion to induce them to 


do so? 


Distortion of REA Purposes 

There are instances in which Federal 
planners are distorting the purposes of 
the Rural Electrification Act and are 
following practices which I believe will 
piove in the long run to be of great 
disadvantage to the distribution  co- 
operatives and to their farmer members. 

| had some firsthand information on 
farm life of 20 to 30 years ago, and I 
am frank to say that if we are to have 
any subsidies, none has more appeal to 
me than the one devoted to bringing the 
benefits of electricity to the farmer. 

I am confident that there are areas 
in which the cost of delivering electric- 
ity is greater than the farmer can af- 
ford. This is not because of the cost 
of producing the power. Obviously, 
those costs are not affected by where 
the power is used. The excessive costs 
come from building and maintaining 
lines into areas where there is a very 
limited number of customers per mile. 
The Act, the-efore, was expressly de- 
signed to assist those who were not re- 
ceiving central station service. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tor is now promoting a plan of super- 
coops for the purpose of building gen- 
erating plants and transmission systems. 
He is becoming the head of what 
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amounts to a great government holding 
company. 

The electric companies in Missouri 
could supply power to all the coopera- 
tives on a wholesale basis very econom- 
ically, if they could be assured that there 
was sufficient stability to enable them 
to plan and construct facilities for the 
purpose. With that in mind, we made 
a proposal a couple of years ago to sup- 
ply the full requirements of all the elec- 
tric cooperatives in the state for eight 
mills per kwh at 50 per cent load fac- 
tor. This proposal was rejected, and the 
Administrator is going forward with an 
extraordinary scheme which I believe is 
extravagant and not beneficial to anyone. 


Southwest Power Administration 

Here is the story. The Southwest 
Power Administration, a Federal agency, 
is building two hydroelectric projects 
in northern Arkansas. “he power to be 
produced is said to be worth 5.5 mills 
at the plant site, and there was an offer 
to purchase it at that price and distrib- 
ute it in Arkansas. Instead, Southwest 
Power Administration sought an ap- 
propriation from Congress to build a 
transmission line at a cost of millions 
of dollars over 180 miles into central 
and western Missouri. The Congress 
turned down this request. 

Thereafter, the Rural Electrification 
Administrator agreed to loan $33,000,- 
000 to certain so-called super-coopera 
tives to build the lines and two steam 
generating plants in central and western 
Missouri. These loans were made fron: 
monies appropriated for rural electrifi- 
cation. ‘These facilities are then to be 
leased to Southwest 
tration, which will sell the power to 
Missouri cooperatives and others. 


Power Adminis 


It is admitted that it will cost 7.6 
mills to produce power in the small 
steam plants. On the hydro power worth 
5.5 mills in Arkansas, there will be line 
losses of electricity on the order of 10 
per cent in carrying it so far, and there 
will be the cost of building and main- 
taining the lines. 


Substantial Loss 

If all the costs with interest, taxes, 
etc., are figured in, there can be little 
doubt that the government will sustain 
a substantial loss. In fact, I am con 
fident that if just the amount of the 
actual loss were given in dollars to the 
farmer cooperatives and applied against 
the 8 mill rate the private companies 
offered, the farmers would get power 
cheaper than the Southwest Power Ad- 
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ministration will sell it to them, the 
government debt would be less by many 
millions of dollars, and Missouri com- 
panies and their workmen would have 
the benefit of this business. 

I am very proud to say that we have 
a number of rural electric cooperatives 
as customers. Our relations with the 
officers and boards of these cooperatives 
have been pleasant and, I think, con- 
structive. I look forward to the con- 
tinuation of our efforts to bring elec- 
tricity to all who want it on our own 
lines when we can justify it, by work- 
ing with the distribution cooperatives in 
those areas which require such organi- 
zations. 

The conflicts we have with the elec- 
tric cooperative system are not with 
the local farm cooperatives but with the 
officials in Washington who, we think, 
often show a greater interest in further- 
ing their economic and political philoso- 
phy than they do in bringing power to 


the farm. 


Evaluating Business-Managed Utilities 

Finally, I should like to invite your 
attention to whether the business-man- 
aged electric companies have measured 
up to their obligations in a reasonably 
satisfactory way. There are four items 
which provide a fair standard for eval- 


uation. I shall take them up seriatim: 


1. Fully meeting the demand for ser- 
vice. There was no power short- 
age during the war and no ration- 
ing. Despite the predictions of 
many of the left-wing spokesmen, 
there has been none since. 


~ 


2. Providing the best possible value 
to the consumer. In a period of 
sharply rising costs and taxes, elec- 
tricity is one of the few items that 
has not gone up in price. In fact, 
by improvement in machinery, by 
frugal management, and by ex- 

panding volume, we are actually 

selling electricity today at the low- 

est cost in history. The decrease 
in the average unit cost to resi- 
dential users in this country since 
1940 is 25 per cent, as compared 
with a 71 per cent increase in the 
cost of living. 

3. Reasonable wages to those who do 
the work. The average hourly 
earnings in this industry increased 

1940 and 

1950, as against a 71 per cent in- 

crease in the cost of living. This 

afforded a 14 per cent margin for 
improved standards of living. 


85 per cent between 
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4. Producing a sound financial result. 
Until now, we have done well 
enough to maintain a good credit 
standing. However, if inflation- 
ary trends continue, this is a point 
to which the industry will have 
to give close attention. 

1940 to 1950, 

sales of electricity were up 98 per cent, 

but during the same period operating 

expenses increased 148 

meet this disadvantageous spread, we 

have been able to take advantage of 
some favorable factors; for 
while the cost of coal per ton increased 

77 per cent, the use of more efficient 

equipment resulted in increased fuel cost 

per kwh of only 56 per cent. Hourly 
earnings were up about 85 per cent, 
but the use of larger units, carefully 


During the period 


per cent. ‘lo 


example, 


planned training programs, and other 
developments resulted in a larger output 
per manhour. The difficulty is that we 
have about used up all of the available 
avenues, and about the only hope of 
maintaining our pricing position is that 
some way will be found to stop the 
inflationary spiral on a national basis. 

Taxes constitute one of the largest 
items of electric utility expense. Last 
year they amounted to something over 
20 cents out of every dollar collected ; 
this year, the national average will be 
about 23 cents out of each dollar. 

The whole problem is, I think, sum- 
marized by saying that national estimates 
for the first three quarters of 1951 in- 
dicate an increase in gross revenues of 
about ten per cent over 1950, but they 
indicate earnings about 3% per cent less. 
When you are investing large amounts 
of new capital, doing substantially more 
business, and earning less, you have a 
real problem. 

The electric industry naturally takes 
great pride in the fact that it has been 
able to maintain and, in most instances, 
reduce its rates during this decade. We 
propose to do everything we can to 
maintain our position in this regard. 
But, unfortunately, we cannot control 
the price rises occurring in other fields. 

Oddly enough, it is contrary to the 
public interest to have rates that are too 
low, for no community can afford to 
have an electric company that is finan- 
cially weak. If the company is weak, it 
cannot attract investors. If it is unable 
to raise capital, it cannot provide modern 
facilities of sufficient size to keep pace 
with a growing community and a greater 
demand for electricity. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Utility Executive Development Program 
To Be Offered Again This Summer 


HE Utility Executive Development 

Program, (See BULLETIN for Sep- 
tember, 1951, page 293.) offered for the 
first time last summer by the University 
of Michigan’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration, will be repeated this sum- 
mer during the four-week period of July 
7 to August 2. 

Concerned with the broad principles 
of business and economics, the program 
is designed to provide the prospective 
top-level utility executive with a view 
of his over-all responsibilities, particu- 
larly in the areas of accounting, finance, 
relations, 


enterprise economics, human 


business policy, and public utility regu- 
lation. 

The teaching staff will consist of 
Professors Griffin, Hill, McCracken, 
Paton, Riegel, and Waterman of the 
School of Business Administration, as 
well as Professor Ben Lewis of Oberlin 
and Professor Erwin H. Schell of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A bulletin describing the program is 
currently being printed and will be dis- 
tributed, along with application forms, 
to electric, gas, and telephone companies 
around February 1. 


Prize Essays of Detroit Edison Employees 
Warn Against Dangers of Nationalization 


RITING on the subject “Why 

I Think Companies Like My 
Own, Rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Should Provide Our Nation’s 
Electric Service,” three members of The 
Detroit Edison Co.—an accountant, a 
financial analyst, and a steel-worker— 
won top prizes in an essay contest for 
the company’s 12,000 employees. 

‘The winning essays were among 1400 
submitted, 98 of which won prizes. All 
entries were in the form of letters, and 
the contest was open to Edison em- 
ployees throughout the company’s 7600- 
square-mile, southeastern Michigan ser- 
vice area. Retirees and employees in 


military service were also eligible. 


Winners Receive Electric Appliances 
The first Fred W. 


3raga, of the company’s general account- 


prize winner, 
ing department, was given his choice of 


numerous electric kitchen appliances, 
among them a range and refrigerator. 
In his essay, Mr. Braga enumerated spe- 
cific losses which might accrue to Ameri- 
can citizens—taxpayers, customers, em- 


ployees, investors —if government suc- 
ceeds in taking over the electric industry. 

Edwin G. McKay, an analyst in the 
company’s treasurer's department, won 
second prize, a choice of laundry appli- 
ances. Using England’s power crisis as 
an example of mismanagement resulting 
McKay, in 


his letter, demonstrated that the Ameri- 


from nationalization, Mr. 


can electric industry is endangered by 
social planners and stated that its out- 
standing operational efficiency, as well 
as the financial security of the industry’s 
millions of investors, would be drasti- 
cally impaired by nationalization. 
Elton Hendershot, a steel-worker at 
Edison’s Conners Creek Power Plant, 
won third prize, consisting of electrical 
household equipment. By comparing the 
temporary regimentation of military ser- 
vice to the stifling uniformity of social- 
ism, Mr. 


against permanently accepting a way of 


Hendershot’s essay warned 
life which would deny employees a voice 
in company operation and citizens a 
voice in government. “If the govern- 
ment takes over in place of our present 
management,’ asked Mr. Hendershot, 
“who will watch the government?” 

Sixty-four Detroit area residents, 
other than the three grand prize win- 
ners, won general and departmental 
awards of household and kitchen appli- 
ances. The remaining 31 prizes were 
presented to employees outside the met- 
ropolitan district. 

Entries were first screened by a pro- 
fessional contest-judging organization in 
Chicago, but final choice of winners was 
made by a committee composed of Dr. 
David D. Henry, President of Wayne 
William A. Mayberry, 
President of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank; and George W. Stark, De- 


troit newspaper columnist. 


University ; 
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Accident Prevention Pays Off 


By H. C. Thuerk 


President, New Jersey Power & Light Company 


An address before a Joint Meeting of the Plant Security Forum of the Morris County Safety 


Council and the Lakeland Foremen’s Safety Club, Dover, New Jersey, November 13, 1951 


N the past 2+ hours, throughout the 
United States, 275 people have lost 
their lives from accidents, and sev- 

eral thousands have been disabled, either 
temporarily or permanently. In addition, 
many more thousands have had non-dis- 
abling accidents which required medical 
attention. I wonder if we can visualize 
the personal suffering and grief these 
accidents have produced, to say nothing 
of the tremendous economic costs in- 
volved. A large proportion of these ac- 
cidents are costing industry millions of 
dollars each year, not to mention the 
tremendous sum __ lost by employees 
through decreased earning power and 
costs not met by payments for work- 
men’s compensation. 

This is a sad picture and presents a 
serious problem to us. By your presence 
here tonight, vou indicate that you recog- 
nize it and that something must be done 
about it. 

Apparently the descendants of the Pil- 
grims recognized this problem and did 
something about it, since it is on record 
that textile mills in Massachusetts had 
formal safety programs as early as 1869. 
Our own state of New Jersey passed its 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1911, 
one of the oldest in the United States. 
The National Safety Council was or- 
ganized in Chicago in 1913 with an 
original budget of $1400. New Jersey 
Power & Light, since its incorporation 
in 1915, has been active in accident pre- 
vention work, and probably the oldest of 
its present properties was doing some- 
thing to prevent accidents as far back as 
1888s. 


Proper Function of Good Management 

Today, in 1951, we can accurately 
say that accident prevention is recog- 
nized as a proper function of good busi- 
ness management. There are few manu- 
facturing and utility companies which 
do not carry on safety work of some 
kind. The membership rosters of the 
National Safety Council and of our own 
New Jersey State Safety Council are 
in themselves proof of the fact that all 
tvpes of industry recognize the impor- 
tance of this activity. Your own groups 


here tonight are evidence that industry 
is alive to the importance of promoting 
safe working practices and the part they 
can play in attaining the objectives of 
our civil defense program. 

I have been asked to talk to you to- 
night about the safety program of the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. I am 
glad to do this, not because it is always 
pleasant to talk about my own organiza- 
tion but because in so doing something 
may be contributed to this problem of 
preserving the happiness of people 
through the elimination of serious and 
fatal accidents. 

And so, first, I shall describe our 
company’s program and how it is being 
carried out. Then I will present some of 
the results obtained and, lastly, give you 
a few personal observations and opinions 
as to the reasons why our program 
measures up well. 


Company Organization 


The New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
serves electricity to 84,000 customers in 
seven counties in the northwest part of 
the state, in a territory covering about 
one quarter of the state’s area. Com- 
mercial offices are located at Newton, 
Dover, Hackettstown, 
nardsville, 


Netcong, Ber- 
Phillipsburg, 
Flemington, and Lambertville, and line 


Washington, 


and substation construction and main- 
tenance crews are stationed at 11 loca- 
tions throughout the service area. Our 
steam generating station is located on the 
Delaware River near Holland about ten 
miles south of Phillipsburg. 

We have 600 employees, of which 
total, over 400 are in the line, substation, 
and meter departments, and in the power 
plant, where exposure to accidents is 
heavy. In view of the type of work in 
which the large majority of our em- 
ployees are engaged, it is easy to under- 
stand why we feel we should carry on 
an aggressive accident prevention pro- 
gram. 

On our organization chart, you will 
find that the company’s business is car- 
ried on largely by three groups of em- 
plovees. The power production depart- 
ment, headed by our chief engineer, is 


responsible for the generation of elec- 
tricity in our power plants and the 
obtaining of additional power from in- 
terconnections with other electric com- 
panies. This power is delivered to the 
transmission system, where the operating 
department, under the direction of our 
vice president and general manager, takes 
over the responsibility for delivering it 
to customers. The third group is the 
accounting and finance department, also 
headed by a vice president. 

In addition, we have two other groups 
we call staff departments. One is the rate 
and research department and the other 
the customer and employee relations de- 
partment, the latter headed by another 
vice president. These departments largely 
act in an advisory capacity to the other 
departments. 

The heads of these tive departments, 
together with the president, form the 
executive staff of the company, which 
staff is responsible for final formulation 
of policies. It is, therefore, natural that 
this group should assume full responsi- 
bility for the safety program of the 
company. In turn, this responsibility is 
shared by and delegated to every other 
supervisor, from major division heads to 
foremen. 


Program for Accident Prevention 


Administration of the accident pre- 
vention program has been placed with 
the customer and employee relations de- 
partment. The safety director reports to 
the vice president in charge of this de- 
partment and coordinates all company 
safety activities. The services of a safety 
engineer of a consulting firm are avail- 
able to the safety director for aid in 
planning activities and determining the 
adequacy of safety equipment. 

In the belief that the greatest coopera- 
tion and results from this type of activ- 
ity are obtained when emplovees actually 
participate in the formulation of plans 
and programs, a svstem of safety com- 
mittees has been set up throughout the 
company. The central safety committee 
is composed of the vice president and 
general manager, who acts as chairman, 
the chief engineer, the general superin- 
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tendent, and the safety director, who acts 
as secretary. The vice president in charge 
of the customer and employee relations 
department sits in on all the meetings of 
this central committee, which are held 
regularly every three months and on 
special call. The central safety committee 
formulates policies, plans activities, re- 
views accident reports, and makes recom- 
mendations on accident prevention to the 
management of the company. Hence, the 
top management of our company partici- 
pates actively in the program. 


Local Committee Discussions 


Each operating district and major de- 
partment has its own safety committee, 
which is appointed for one year and 
which is composed of both supervisory 
and non-supervisory employees. Often 
the chairman of this committee is not a 
supervisor. Members of these local com- 
mittees are chosen by the district and 
department heads in consultation with 
the safety director. An effort is made to 
rotate appointments so that as many 
employees as possible ultimately have 
the opportunity to obtain experience as 
members. These local committees meet 
at least once a month to discuss accidents 
which have been reported, means of pre- 
venting their repetition, violations of 
safe working practices, and similar sub- 
jects. The safety director participates in 
many of these local meetings. Sugges- 
tions and recommendations are referred 
to the central committee, and the action 
taken there is passed back to the local 
committees. 


Training in Safety Methods 


The operating districts and major 
departments arrange for meetings of 
groups of their own employees at fre- 
quent intervals under the sponsorship of 
their local committees. Since our em- 
ployees work in rather widely scattered 
locations over our service area, smalle: 
group meetings are found to be most 
practical. For instance, line gangs hold 
scheduled sessions conducted by their 
foremen, and, in addition, special meet- 
ings of these men are held on rainy days 
when it is not possible to work outside. 
Training in artificial respiration, both 
the prone and pole top methods, is given 
at these group meetings. Materials for 
the discussions are supplied to the super- 
visors by the safety director. 

Three or four times a year meetings 
of all employees of a district or major 
department are held. The programs are 
varied and are arranged by the safety 
director. At these meetings a representa- 
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tive of an insurance company or the 
consulting safety engineer, who may 
demonstrate accident causes and preven- 
tive equipment and methods, may appear. 
Liberal use also is made of motion pic- 
ture films on safety subjects. Employees 
are encouraged to participate in all 
meetings through the asking of questions 
or the making of comments on the sub- 
ject being discussed. 

At least once each year a special ac- 
cident prevention campaign is organized 
and competition arranged between teams 
of employees. This usually is conducted 
from July to September, the period in 
which accidents in our industry seem to 
be most prevalent. 

An effort is made to have at least one 
and preferably two employees in every 
working group trained in general first 
aid. Many of our employees have re- 
ceived Red Cross training in first aid, 
and now we are recanvassing our or- 
ganization to determine what additional 
training should be given as part of ow 
program for civil defense. 


Orientating New Employees 


During the orientation process, a new 
employee is told about the accident pre- 
vention program and given a copy of 
the company’s safety rules. It is ex- 
plained to him that his actions affect the 
welfare and safety not only of himself 
but of all the employees with whom he 
works. He is urged to read the rules 
carefully—especially those pertaining to 
his particular type of work. If he will 
have occasion to drive a vehicle, he is 
given a driving test by the transporta- 
tion department. Periodically the safety 
director makes special checks with spe- 
cial equipment of all drivers. 

Believing the old adage that “from 
an acorn a great oak grows,”’ we insist 
that each accident, however trivial, be 
accurately and promptly — reported. 
Minor injuries requiring no medica! 
atention are filed in the safety depart- 
ment in case further complications arise. 
Injuries which require medical attention 
are reported in detail and are followed 
by a report from the supervisor, which 
vives causes and means of prevention in 
the future. Injuries which result in lost 
time are followed by carefully prepared 
reports and these, together with many 
of the non-disabling medical accidents, 
are investigated by the safety director 
and the supervisor involved. Automobile 
accidents likewise receive the detailed 
attention of all concerned in an endeavor 
to reduce their number. 

At the end of each month a tabulation 
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of the safety record of each district and 
department is prepared and released to 
all supervisors. Bulletin boards are used 
extensively to display these reports and 
information on accident prevention. 

Our industry has never been happy 
about, nor satisfied with, its safety rec- 
ord. Data compiled by the National 
Safety Council showed that in 1950 the 
number of disabling accidents per mil- 
lion man-hours averaged 12.0 for the 
electric utility industry as compared with 
only 9.3 for all industries in the country. 
Our own company’s average during the 
same year for disabling accidents per 
million man-hours worked was 2.4. For 
the six years, 1945 to 1950 inclusive, our 
average frequency index of 1.9 indicated 
that we had but one-seventh of the dis- 
abling accidents experienced on the aver- 
age by the entire electric industry. 


Low Accident Severity Index 


New Jersey Power & Light Co.'s rec- 
ord on severity of accidents is equally 
pleasing to the management of the com- 
pany. The severity index, which is 
largely based on days of lost time per 
1000 man-hours worked, was .06 for 
our company over the same period of 
six years, as compared with 2.07 for the 
entire industry. Or in other words, our 
lost time accidents on the average were 
less than one-thirtieth as serious, by this 
measurement, as those of the entire elec- 
tric industry. Let me say that we are 
proud of the record of the 90 employees 
of our Gilbert steam generating station, 
who have had no disabling accidents for 
over nine years. 

I have given you these statistics with 
a great deal of reluctance, because the 
time when we start to have bad accidents 
is when we appear to be satisfied with 
our record of accomplishment. The only 
reason I have quoted them is to indicate 
that there is probably some relationship 
between programs and results. 


Awards for Accident Prevention 


The performance of our employees in 
the field of accident prevention has 
brought them several awards. In our 
own holding company system of utility 
companies, we have had the best safety 
record in five of the years since 1944, 
were second best in one year, and are 
in first place so far in 1951. In 1945 and 
1947 the company was group winner in 
Class I in the State of New Jersey com- 
petition and received an Honor Certifi- 
cate in Class I in 1948. 

In the National Safety Council com- 
petition for medium size electric utility 
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companies in the United States, we fin- 
ished in first place in 1947 and 1949 and 
are again in first place for the first eight 
months of 1951. We were in third place 
in 1946 and in fourth in 1950. 

Although our main objective in this 
program is to prevent accidents, con- 
siderable time and effort is devoted to 
first aid in order to train our employees 
to cope with accidents when they do 
occur. Let me describe to you two in- 
stances where this training was used. 

One day in June of 1949, the Black- 
well Street receiver of the Eastern Dis- 
triet two-way radio system suddenly 
blared forth this announcement: 

“This is Johnny Drake at Ledgewood 
Circle. Martin Stickel is unconscious up 
a pole, and Bill Goforth is trying to re- 
vive him. We need a doctor and help— 
fast.” 

Within 15 minutes of the time a live 
loose jumper had shocked Martin Stickel 
into unconsciousness, Dr. Baker, an 
ambulance from the Dover Hospital, 
Jack Miller, our Eastern Division man- 
ager, Bruce Baldwin, his operating super- 
intendent, and “Doc” Husk, our safety 
director, were witnessing the results of 
effective action by Lineman Bill Go- 
forth. 

Goforth had been working on the 
pole below Stickel when he saw Stickel 
slump in his belt. He immediately yelled 
to John Drake, the groundman, to cal. 
for help and climbed up the pole under 
Stickel and preceeded to administer 
Oesterreich Pole Top Resuscitation. By 
the time the ambulance and others had 
arrived on the scene, Stickel was con- 
scious and refusing to come down to the 
ground. Needless to say, he was finally 
persuaded and taken to the hospital for 
attention and a checkup. The next day 
he was back on the job, without losing 
a day’s work. 

It was a great pleasure and source of 
satisfaction to me several months later 
to present to Goforth the Edison Electric 
Institute medal for saving a life through 
the application of artificial respiration. 

During the bad windstorm in Novem- 
ber of last year, this same chap, Goforth, 
was working with a young groundman 
by the name of Glen Cross. You will 
remember the intensity of that storm 
and the fact that many of our customers 
were out of service for several days. 
Goforth and Cross were restoring house 
service wires which had been blown 
down in an area where the ground was 
soaked from rain. Cross apparently con- 
tacted a live wire and was knocked to 
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M. Wilson Arthur 


M Witson ArtHur, Vice Presi- 
e dent and Director of Consumers 
Power Co. and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Edison Electric In- 





Mr. ARTHUR 


stitute, died suddenly on January 4+ in 
Jackson, Michigan. He was a former 
vice president and director of Ohio Edi- 
son Co., Pennsylvania Power Co., and 
Akron Transportation Co. 


the ground. Goforth pulled him off the 
wire and immediately applied the prone 
method of resuscitation and revived him. 
Cross, too, reported for work the fol- 
lowing day. Incidentally, I told Goforth 
later that if I ever got impressed into 
service for emergency purposes, | surely 
wanted to be in his gang! 

These instances in my opinion con- 
stitute the real pay-off for the time, 
effort, and money spent on a safety 
program. If nothing more had ever re- 
sulted from our emphasis on accident 
prevention, we could still feel that the 
saving of these lives fully justified the 
activity. 

It is my hope and to a great extent 
my feeling that the alert and intelligent 
action displayed by Goforth in these two 
instances is representative of the ability 
of the large majority of our employees 
to handle emergencies of this kind. It 
is this sort of mental attitude, perhaps, 
that has produced our low accident fre- 
quency and severity rates 

Now for the final few comments as 
to why our company seems to have 
achieved satisfactory results so far in the 
field of accident prevention. 

I think one of the greatest aids in ob- 
taining these results has been the em- 
phasis we place on proper work methods. 


\Ir. Arthur was born in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and received a degree 
in electrical enginering from Clemson 
College in 1911. After an engineering 
apprentice course in the Westinghouse 
Electric plant at East Pittsburgh, he be- 
came a sales engineer for Westinghouse 
until 1918, when he was appointed com- 
mercial manager for the Northern Ohio 
Traction and Light Co. In 1926 he be- 
came manager of electric sales and dis- 
tribution for its successor, the Northern 
Ohio Power and Light Co., a predeces- 
sor of Ohio Edison Co. 

A former resident of New York, he 
was appointed in 1929 as an assistant 
to the vice president of Allied Power 
and Light Co. and held the same posi- 
tion in its successor company, The Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corp. In 1933, 
he became vice president and assistant 
general manager of Consumers Power 
and was elected a director in 1949, As 
vice president of the company, Mr. 
Arthur had general supervision of sales, 
rates, employee and public relations, and 
the legal department. 


This emphasis results in our safety di- 
rector spending the greater part of his 
time in the field, personally observing 
our men at their actual jobs. He com- 
mends them when safe practices are used 
but is even firmer in pointing out disre- 
gard for safety rules. 

There was a time when these observa- 
tions by our safety director were put in 
the class of “spying” by some of our 
people. Today, however, I don’t think 
there is an employee in the company who 
is not glad that “Doc”? Husk is out on 
the lines, seeing to it that rules are fol- 
lowed for employee safety and welfare. 
Our foremen have asked for and received 
promptly all observations and comments 
of the Safety Director. 

We feel, too, that good housekeeping 
has some relationship to accident pre- 
vention. As a result, we carry on a 
continual housekeeping program, with 
complete inspections being made _ twice 
each year by a committee whose mem- 
bership is rotated but which is always 
headed by the safety director. Each 
property is rated and comparative re- 
sults submitted to all department heads. 
We thinh this activity is worth-while. 
even if it does cause a few “red-faces” 
now and then. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Planning for Growth on the System of 


the Dayton Power and Light Company 


By H. E. Deardorff 


Vice President and Chief Engineer, The Dayton Power and Light Company 


A paper presented before the Electric Equipment Committee, Edison Electric Institute, 


HIS paper will 
aspects of system planning for 
future growth on one of Amer- 
ica’s medium-sized power systems. <A 


present some 


review of papers on system planning 
presented before the Electrical Equip- 
ment Committee during the past 15 
years reveals that these have dealt prin- 
cipally with the nation’s larger power 
systems, supplying such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
and St. Louis, and other extensive sys- 
tems such as those of The American 
Gas and Electric Co., Public Service 
Co. of New Jersey, Georgia Power Co., 
and Northern States Power Co. A\l- 
though the same broad general prin- 
ciples of planning apply equally to any 
power system, regardless of size, there 
are certain problems peculiar to a sys- 
tem of more limited extent that must 
be given careful consideration in the 
over-all economic picture, and_ these 
problems in varying degrees are in- 
fluenced by the historical growth and 
development of the svstem and its prob- 
able future growth. 


History and Extent of System 

Electrical service in Dayton was first 
established in 1882 to supply a few arc 
lights. In 1887 and 1906 new steam 
electric stations were built by two sep 
arate companies, which stations supplied 
the Dayton system until 1918. The 
Dayton Power and Light Co. began its 
corporate existence in 1911, from a con- 
solidation of the two supply companies 
operating within the city of Davton and 
immediate environs. The service area 
of the company has expanded through 
the years by acquisition of adjacent 
smaller utility systems until today it 
embraces a well-integrated territory of 
6,000 
Ohio. 

The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
system supplies electric service to all or 
part of 24 counties out of Ohio’s 88 
counties, serving a population of over 
800,000. The principal city in this area 


square miles in southwestern 


Swampscott, Mass., October 9, 1951 


is Dayton, with a metropolitan area 
population of approximately 350,000. 
There are also seven other cities, rang- 
ing in population from 4,300 to 17,500 
people, and 275 other small communities 
and hamlets. 

The economic character of the area 
includes both industry and agriculture, 
with the former playing an important 
part in the nation’s output of electrical 
appliances, aeronautical and automotive 
parts, computing machines, refrigeration 
equipment, rubber products, paper prod- 
ucts, electric motors, farm machinery, 
machine tools, precision gauges, tools, 
dies and fixtures, hardware, and many 
other medium and light industrial ‘prod- 
ucts. Near Dayton is the Wright-Pat- 
Force Base, the center of 
S. Air 


Force and in important research, eXx- 


terson Air 
procurement activities of the U 


perimental, and testing center with rela- 
Agricul- 


turally, some of America’s best farmland 


tively heavy power demands. 


lies within the company’s service area. 

The maximum-peak, one-hour inte- 
grated system load to date has been 335 
mw, and the current annual energy out 
put is at the rate of 1,600,000,000 kwhr, 
with a load factor of 62 per cent. Ap 
proximately 75 per cent of this load is 
created by the requirements of the area 
10-mile radius of Dayton, and 
it would, therefore, be expected that 


within 


sources of generation would be located 


in or adjacent to this area. 


(GENERATION 

Until 1948 
power for the Dayton system was the 
Frank M. ‘Tait (formerly 
known as Millers Ford Station), which 


the principal source of 
Station 
was placed in service in 1918 with two 


12.5-mw 


erating units. ‘This station is located 


1800-rpm, 225-psi, steam gen- 


at the southwest corner of the city of 
Dayton, approximately 2.5 miles from 
the center of the city. During the in 
tervening years, the capacity of this sta- 
tion was increased by adding three 20- 
mw, and one 25-mw units, until a total 


capacity of 110 mw was reached in 1928. 
In the meantime, the two old stations 
built before 1911 ceased their activities, 
and Tait Station assumed the entire 
burden of the system load, which by 
1930 was 80 mw. The net heat rate of 
this station at that time was 20,000 Btu 
per kwhr. 

In 1937 and 1940, 30-mw, 1200- 
psi, 900 F, noncondensing superimposed 
units were installed to bring the capacity 
of this station up to 170 mw, with a net 
heat rate of 13,600 Btu per kwhr, a 
substantial increase in economy of opera- 
tion. The unit which was installed in 
1937 was the first generator using hydro- 
gen cooling placed in commercial opera- 
tion by the General Electric Co. During 
the last nine years, three of the original 
20-mw units have been replaced with 
modern 30-mw, 3600-rpm, hydrogen- 
cooled machines, still operating at 225 
psi, to build the total capacity up to 
220 mw, with an economy around 13,- 
000 Btu per kwhr. 


Future Plans 

Future plans for the Tait Station 
contemplate the removal of the three 
remaining old low-pressure units, ex- 
tension of the building, and installation 
of additional high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature, reheat units, which will de- 
velop the site to a capacity of approxi- 
mately 360 mw, with a_ heat rate 
somewhere in the vicinity of 10,300 Btu 
per kwhr. 

The problem of adequate condensing 
water is one of paramount importance 
in expanding an existing plant or locat- 
ing a new station. There are no large 
rivers or lakes in the service area of 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., and 
the Ohio River is some 60 miles away, 
with few suitable economical sites left 
for development. The Tait Station is 
located on the great Miami River, which 
flows through the city of Dayton and 
which has recorded minimum flows as 
low as 100 second feet. In 1934, a year 
of serious summer and fall drought, a 
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critical condensing water supply de- 
veloped, which was temporarily solved 
by building a gravel dam across the 
river to form a small impounding basin 
to permit continuous operation of the 
plant. Soon thereafter, an 8-ft concrete 
dam was erected to form a suitable pool 
with arrangements for recirculation. 

Since that time no difficulty has been 
experienced in this connection, but there 
has also been no recurrence of a similar 
drought. It is expected that water con- 
servation measures being currently 
studied will result in action which will 
provide increased average river flow and 
aid in pollution control. This, together 
with higher steam pressures and tem- 
peratures for future units, is calculated 
to support the estimated additional ca- 
pacity which will be installed at Tait 
Station. Of course, there is always the 
possibility of using cooling towers, but 
this solution is quite undesirable, except 
as a last resort. 


New Station Erected 

During the latter years of World 
War IT, expanding loads indicated the 
need for additional generating capacity, 
and studies were made which culminated 
in the erection of the new O. H. Hutch- 
ings Station some 14 miles down-stream 
from the Tait Station, near Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. The first unit was placed 
in service in 1948, just 19 months after 
ground was broken in a corn field. The 
location of this new station was prin- 
cipally dictated by the ever-present con- 
densing water problem, and since sites 
north of Dayton would be on small 
streams, which converge within the city 
to form the great Miami River, loca- 
tions in that direction were out of the 
question. The Hutchings site proved to 
be the best location down-stream where 
suitable topography, railroad facilities, 
ash disposal, and condensing water avail- 
ability could be properly coordinated. 
Here again it was necessary to erect an 
8-ft concrete dam in the river to pro- 
vide an impounding and cooling basin 
for condensing water, although the river 
flow at this point is somewhat greater 
than up-stream at Tait Station, because 
of additional drainage in the river be- 
tween these two points. 

The O. H. Hutchings Station pres 
ently contains four 60-mw units. The 
first two are straight regenerative cycle, 
3600 rpm, 1250 psi, 950 F. The second 
two utilize the reheat cycle at 1500 
psi, 1000 F, with 1000 F 
Units five and six are under construc- 
tion and will be similar to units three 


reheat. 
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and four in that they will use the re- 
heat cycle. After all six units are in 
service, which is estimated to be in the 
latter part of 1953, the station will be 
fully developed at 360-mw nameplate 
rating, with a capability somewhat near 
400 mw. The heat rate of units one 
and two is 10,800 Btu per kwhr, and 
of units three and four, using the reheat 
cycle, 9,800 Btu per kwhr. 

The O. H. Hutchings Station ts of 
ultra-modern design, using the unit sys- 
tem with semi-outdoor boiler construc- 
tion, induced draft fans at grade level, 
centralized control rooms, and generous 
use of glass block, aluminum sash and 
wall sections, glazed tile, terrazzo floors, 
acoustical ceilings, etc., to provide pleas- 
ant surroundings and minimum main- 
tenance costs. 

With the full development of Hutch- 
ings Station by 1953 to 400-mw maxi- 
mum capability, plus the present Tait 
Station capability of 220 mw, the total 
will be 620 mw. In order to add 
approximately 200 mw at Tait in new 
capacity, it will be necessary to remove 
60 mw from service for a period of 
probably 18 months, which would re- 
duce the system to 560 mw. As addi- 
tional capacity is brought in at Tait 
Station, system capability will eventually 
rise to approximately 760 mw, which 
could support a system load of approxi- 
mately 700 mw when system intercon- 
nections are considered. This load is 
estimated to occur in about ten years. 

From these considerations, it is ap- 
parent that if system loads develop too 
rapidly to permit the rebuilding of ‘Tait 
Station, a new source of power must 
be developed in a third generating sta- 
tion in order to lead the system load 
by enough time to permit the Tait re- 
placement program to proceed at a later 
date. Due to condensing water prob- 
lems, a new power source would of 
necessity be developed farther down the 
river, or at some site on a man-made 
lake, or at some location where cooling 
towers could be used. These factors are 
currently under consideration. 

Fuel used in the generating stations 
is bituminous coal from Ohio or West 
Virginia. Increasing costs dictate that 
the design of furnaces and boilers be 
such that fuel or lower thermal cost can 
be utilized. 


‘TRANSMISSION 


Prior to 1910 no overhead lines oper 
ated in excess of 6.6 kv, with all a-c 
circuits operating at 2.3 kv. In 1913, 
a 16-mile, two-circuit, steel tower line 
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was started to operate at 13.2 kv. This 
same tower line today, 37 years later, is 
operating at 66 kv, after also having 
been in service at 33 kv during an in- 
tervening period of 12 years. In 1918 
a 33-ky step-up substation was installed 
at Tait Station, where 6.9-kv generation 
was in vogue, and 33-kv transmission 
lines were built into the expanding ser- 
vice area. By 1924 a double-circuit, 
33-kv loop was extended around the city 
of Dayton, and distribution substations 
were established on this ring. All of 
these lines were of single wood pole or 
Bates expanded steel pole construction 
containing two circuits. In 1930 a 30- 
mile, two-circuit, steel “A” frame line 
was constructed for 33-kv and later con- 
verted to 66-kv operation. 


Old Loop Replaced 

In 1923 a 66-kv substation was estab- 
lished at Tait Station, and two single- 
circuit, transmission — lines 
were built southward some 15 miles to 
interconnect with the 66-kv system of 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. at 
Carlisle Substation. This constituted 
the first 66-kv facilities used by our 
company. In 1930 a single-circuit, wood- 
pole, transmission line was built from 
Tait Station to interconnect with the 
Mad River Station of Ohio Edison Co. 
at Springfield, some 35 miles away. It 
Was apparent, as the depression of the 
early Thirties wore away, and system 


wood-pole 


loads began to increase, that the 33-kv 
system was becoming entirely inadequate. 
Consequently, by 1940 construction was 
well underway to replace the 33-kv 
Dayton loop with a new two-circuit, 
66-ky loop, with new distribution sub- 
stations strategically located on this ring 
and conversion of one old 33-kv_ sub- 
station to 66 kv. 

The new loop consisted principally of 
single-circuit, wood-pole lines, or re- 
built 33-kv wood-pole lines, and one 
five-mile section of double-circuit, steel- 
tower line designed for future 132-kv 
operation. One circuit also included 
0.6 mile of oil-filled, 66-kv, single-con- 
ductor, underground cable which tra- 
versed a heavily wooded residential sec- 
tion. A portion of the two-circuit, steel 
“A” frame line built in 1930 was also 
incorporated in this loop. 

During the past 11 years, new 66-kv 
transmission lines have been extended to 
all parts of the system to establish new 
facilities in acquired territory or to re- 
place old and inadequate 33-kv_ trans- 
mission lines. When Hutchings Station 
was placed in service in 1948, it was 
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connected to the Dayton network with 
two single-circuit, 66-kv, wood-pole lines 
to opposite ends of the loop. Since then, 
three additional similar lines have been 
built to connect to the network, and 
when the next two units at this station 
are in service, a sixth similar line will 
connect to the network, and a seventh 
circuit, built for 132 kv on wood ‘‘H”’ 
frames, will connect:to Beaver Substa 
tion. This line, initially operating at 
66 kv, will prepare the way for future 
132-kv facilities extending north and 
south through the system and will even- 
tually interconnect with The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co.’s 132-kv system at 
Trenton Substation, some 16 miles 
south. This substation. also ties “The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.’s 132-kv 
system to that of the Ohio Power Co. 
(Subsidiary of the American Gas and 
Electric Co.). 

Because of the relatively short dis- 
tances involved and a desire to connect 
Hutchings Station to four different points 
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on the Dayton 66-ky network, 66-kyv 
lines were determined to be more eco- 
nomical than 132-ky lines, and at the 
same time the multiplicity of routing 
provides additional reliability. 

Figure 1 below shows the trans- 
mission system of The Dayton Power 
and Light Co. as it will appear by 1953, 
with ‘Tait Station located in the double- 
circuit, 66-kv, Dayton loop, and Hutch- 
ings Station connected to the network 
by six 66-kv circuits and a seventh cir- 
cuit designed for future operation at 
132 kv. On the Dayton loop are four 
major substations, Oakwood, Overlook. 
Webster and Crown, where 66-kv sec- 
tionalizing switching is installed, and 
facilities exist for reducing to 12 kv for 
local distribution. The remaining por- 
tion of the old 33-kv system is also 
shown, and this is scheduled eventually 
to be abandoned or replaced with 66-kv 
circuits. Existing 66-kv facilities which 
are designed for 132 kv, and which will 
eventually be converted to that voltage, 
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Fig. 1—Map of Dayton Power and Light’s Transmission System as 1t Will Appear 
in 1953 
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are shown in heavy dotted lines. 

As loads in the northern section of 
the system expand, the need for 132-kv 
bulk transmission is indicated, and pres- 
ent plans contemplate such transmission 
from Hutchings Station to Beaver Sub- 
station, to Urbana, to Sidney, to Webster 
Substation and Overlook Substation on 
the Dayton loop, and thence to Beaver 
Substation in a large superimposed loop. 
All existing 33-kv will be replaced with 
66-kv circuits, which together with ex- 
isting 66-kv lines will form a subtrans- 
mission system supplying the various 
step-down distribution substations over 
the territory. The inter-connection with 
Cincinnati will also be converted to 
132 kv. 

If and when additional generating 
sources are developed, their outputs 
would be fed into the 132-kv system, and 
thence to major centers for further 
channeling over the 66-kv system to the 
loads. In this manner, major bulk load 
centers supplied from 132-kv transmis- 
sion can feed into the 66-kv subtransmis- 
sion for distribution to local load cen- 
ters to provide for large scale load 
expansion well into the future. 

All 66-kv transmission lines built since 
1940 utilize ACSR conductors in sizes 
336, 477, or 636 mcm, and are con- 
structed with overhead ground wires. A 
few short lines are built with 300 mcm 
copper conductor. The greater portion 
of the total mileage is on wood construc- 
tion. 

DISTRIBUTION 


Early generation in Dayton was di- 
rect-current at 110/220 volts. When 
alternating current was introduced, gen- 
eration and distribution was at 2.3 kv, 
three phase, three wire, non-grounded. 
The d-c system, which eventually became 
an Edison network supplying downtown 
Dayton, reached a peak of around 6,000 
kw in the middle Twenties and then de- 
clined in usage until today the peak load 
is about 1,000 kw. It will completely 
disappear within a few years. 

As the a-c system grew, it continued 
at 2.3 kv until 1910 when a 6.6-kv, 
three-phase, three-wire, ungrounded sys- 
tem was started to supply a few out- 
lying loads beyond the capability of the 
lower voltage. These two a-c systems 
continued to expand until the late 
Twenties, when the 2.3-kv system was 
converted to a three-phase, four-wire, 
solidly grounded system and the 6.6-kv 
system was similarly converted to a 12- 
kv system. Since then 4 kv has been 
used primarily for residential and light 
industrial service, and 12 kv for heavy 
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industry, suburban service on the fringes 
of the city, and rural service. 

When Tait Station was placed in ser- 
vice in 1918, generation was at 6.6-kv 
with an extensive ring bus for direct 
supply to distribution circuits. Under- 
ground feeders were extended to sub- 
stations where additional 6.6-kv buses 
directed the power to distribution cir- 
cuits, and step-down facilities supplied 
2.3-kv buses for distribution at that volt- 
age. Suburban substations and outlying 
communities supplied from the 33-kv 
transmission system were provided with 
transformation to 2.3 kv for local and 
6.6 kv for rural distribution. 

When the 2.3- and 6.6-kv systems 
were converted to 12 kv and 4 kv re- 
spectively, the Tait Station buses were 
rebuilt for 12 kv and generators were 
reconnected for the higher voltage. 

During the period 1941 to 1948 a 
number of 4,000-kva, 12.4-kv unit sub- 
stations were installed in Dayton to 
form a 4-kv primary network system 
interconnecting with existing 4-kv dis- 
tribution. In 1947, however, a decision 
was made to freeze all existing 2.3-kv 
systems in outlying communities and 4 
kv in Dayton and install all new dis- 
tribution at 12 kv. Since that time all 
new substations are designed for 12-kv 
distribution, and as existing 2.3- and 
4-kv systems become inadequate they are 
replaced by 12 kv, or load areas are 
cut back and 12 kv utilized to take up 
the increases. 

The decision for universal use of 
12-kv distribution was made for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

|. The city of Dayton is quite densely 

built with very few open areas or 
rights of way to accommodate over- 
head transmission lines crisscross- 
ing the city. Existing transmission 
lines loop the periphery of the city, 
but are not available internally. 
Consequently, 4-kv substations 
could not conveniently or eco- 
nomically be supplied from over 
head transmission lines. 


bo 


. Twelve-kv circuits from ring trans- 
mission substations and generating 
station buses would, therefore, be 
required to supply internal 4-kv 
substations, necessitating a network 
of 12-kv lines throughout the city. 
By utilizing these circuits directly 
for distribution and providing a 
somewhat larger number, the 4-kv 
substations will eventually be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

3. Willingness of public communica- 

tion companies to occupy jointly 
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distribution poles bearing 12-kv 
circuits removed a former limita- 
tion to economical 12-kv distribu- 
tion. 

Bus regulation of 12-kv substations 
is adequate for most urban dis- 
tribution, with supplementary regu- 
lation required only where circuits 
extend into rural areas. 

Looking toward greatly expanded 
future urban residential loads, 12- 
kv distribution permits of consider- 
able load expansion without build- 
ing additional 
facilities. 
Comparison of service 


substations or 


reliability 
due to tree conditions, etc., did not 
show enough in favor of 4+ kv to 
be a determining factor. 
Standardizing on one distribution 
voltage has distinct advantages in 
construction, purchasing 
and stores. 

Twelve-kyv distribution is adequate 
for industrial usage up to sizeable 
loads and provides more universal 
availability of adequate service fa- 
cilities for various classifications of 


load. 


design, 
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Capacitors 


System power factor is maintained 
at a high value by the use of shunt 
capacitors at 4 and 12 kv. Reactive 
capacity amounting to approximately 
one-third of: the system peak load in 
kilowatts is installed principally on dis- 
tribution circuits both in fixed and 
switched banks. A number of large 
switched banks are located in substations. 
System peak load power factor is de- 
sired to be maintained between 80 and 
90 per cent. 

Synchronous condensers have not been 
employed to any great extent, as there 
are only two 5-mva units on the system. 


A-C Network System 


The downtown area of Dayton is 
quite small for a city of its size, being 
approximately six by ten blocks in ex- 
tent. The probable cause for this lies 
in the fact that it is bounded by a river 
and the railway system passing through 
the city. Its probable future growth 
beyond these limits is questionable, since 
in the past ten years the appearance of 
suburban shopping centers and area: de- 
velopment and the ever-present auto- 


PM 


2—Typical Summer and Winter Daily Load Curves for the Dayton Power 
and Light Co. in 1951 
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Fig. 3—Historical Record of Dayton Power and Light System Peak Loads to Date, 
with a Forecast through 1960 


mobile congestion and parking problem 
have tended to freeze or contract ex- 
isting central areas. 

In 1927 an a-c secondary network was 
started with two 6.6-kv feeders and a 
half dozen transformer vaults with a 
load of 2,500 kva. 
vening years this system has grown to a 
six-feeder, 12-kv net-work of 65 trans- 
former installations, and a peak load of 
21,000 kva. Some of the early installa- 
tions were in customers’ basements, but 
for some years all new installations have 
been made in sidewalk 
standard 500- or 750-kva, oil-insulated 
network transformers with attached pro- 
tectors. The six 12-kv primary feeders 
emanate from a two-section bus in a 
downtown substation supplied from Tait 
Station over ten 12-kv tie cables. Addi- 
tional transformer vaults can be readily 
added to the network system, and if 
substantial growth does occur in the 
downtown area, additional 
feeders will be utilized and supplied 
directly from Tait Station generating 
buses. If loads are too great for eco- 
nomical supply in this manner, 66-kv 
cables from Tait Station to a central 
stepdown substation can be utilized to 
continue the supply at 12 kv. 


During the inter- 


areas, using 


primary 


SUBSTATIONS 

In the past ten years, 66-kv substations 
have become fairly well standardized, 
using a central high tower, latticed take- 
off structure carrying the disconnect 
switches and line deadends. Oil circuit 
breakers are placed to either side of the 
central structure, depending on whether 
a single or double bus arrangement is 


used. The main 66-kv buses are then 
placed on low latticed structures beyond 
transformer 
banks are located in turn beyond these 
buses. The 12-kv switchgear is of the 
metal-enclosed type, utilizing 


the circuit breakers, and 


outdoor 
air circuit breakers and installed on a 
concrete pad adjacent to the stepdown 
Control cables lead to a 
brick control house where all relaying 


transformers. 


and metering is located on a double- 
switchboard. The 
battery and motor generator charger are 


faced, tunnel-type 
also located in the house. A water sys- 
tem and toilet facilities are also included 
within the control house. 

Where dual transformer banks are 
anticipated, transformers 
with load ratio control are used. Other- 
wise a bank of three single-phase trans- 


three-phase 


formers and a single, three-phase, step 
regulator for bus regulation are used. 
A spare single-phase transformer is avail- 
able either in the substation or a nearby 
substation. 

As system capacity increases the in- 
evitable rise in fault duty is experienced. 
This has been handled by rebuilding 
older breakers where feasible, installing 
new breakers of greater capacity, and by 
operating with split buses. The latter 
arrangement will probably be used more 
Maximum 
system duty is approaching 2,500 mva. 


frequently as time goes on. 


All switchgear below 33 ky is being 
purchased with air 
all higher 


circuit breakers, but 
voltage equipment is still 
using oil circuit breakers. 

The ‘Tait Station generators and 
transformers are protected with dif- 
ferential relaying schemes and fault bus 
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relays. Main 12-kv buses of metal- 
enclosed phase-isolated type utilize fault 
bus protection with individual outgoing 
circuits protected by balanced relaying 
wherever possible, or induction overcur- 
rent relays in the case of radial circuits. 

At O. H. Hutchings Station similar 
protection is used, except that there are 
no generator buses. Transformer banks 
at each station are protected with Mulsi- 
fyre systems. 


In 66-kv substations, transformer 
banks are equipped with differential 
protection where breakers are used, 


otherwise with fuses. Fault bus protec- 
tion is also used. ‘Transmission lines 
utilize high-speed, wire pilot or carrier 
pilot relaying, with rapid reclosing. 
Twelve-kv circuits utilize induction 
phase relaying with instantaneous ground 
relays and rapid reclosing with ground 
relay lockout on the first reclosure to 
provide fuse coordination. In addition, 
fault bus relaying is utilized. Oil circuit 
reclosers and fuses supplement station 
breakers on distribution circuits. 

All substations built during the past 
20 years are either fully automatic or 
remotely controlled by wire or carrier 
supervision from central control points. 
Remote telemetering is also generously 
used. Only a few of the older substa- 
tions are manually controlled. 

Communication is by FM space radio, 
using fixed stations and mobile units; 
power line carrier telephone; private 
wire telephone system; or public tele- 
phone system. Consideration is being 
given to the use of beamed microwave 
for communication, relaying, supervisory 
control, and telemetering. 


TREE CLEARANCE FOR’ OVER. 
HEAD LINES, Second Edition, Revised, 
by George D. Blair; 235 pages, 82 illustra- 
tions; Electrical Publications, Inc., 22 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Price $4.75 


TEXTBOOK on public utility 

forestry by the former chief for- 
ester of Consumers Power Co., T'ree 
Clearance for Overhead Lines was orig- 
inally published in 1940. The new 
edition has been revised to include con- 
sideration of economics, power tools, 
chemical brush control, and other major 
developments in the field. Among the 
subjects discussed in the book’s 13 chap- 
ters are overhead line construction, eco- 
nomics of line clearance, tree form types 
and growth rates, standard clearances, 
highway and street requirements, laws 
and regulations, public relations, trim- 
ming, organization and personnel, equip- 
ment, and safety. 
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Subject: Christmas 


Some Correspondence Relating to the Celebration at Hilo 


AsHTON B. COLLINS TO THE EDITOR: 


HEN I was in Hawaii just be- 

fore Christmas, .. . Francis Wil- 
liams of the Hilo Electric Light Co. 
showed me the beautiful windows in 
their main building, decorated by vari- 
ous churches for Christmas. 

I was so impressed with this activity 
and the crowds it was drawing to the 
windows that I asked him to send me 
the story. 

I am enclosing the story as it came, 
thinking that it is novel and yet con- 
structive, and that you might want to 
run it in the EEI BULLETIN. ... 


Francis WILLIAMS TO Mr. COoLtins: 


OME months ago I found myself in 

the difficult position of explaining the 
real meaning of Christmas to my five- 
year-old daughter, and I assure you it 
was a major task, for through the com- 
plete conversation her mind was some- 
where up in the North Pole, wonder- 
ing if St. Nick was going to be able to 
fulfill all her desires for Christmas. The 
more I explained, the more her Christ- 
mas list increased. Actually, I was not 
able to sell her the real meaning of 
Christmas. To her old Santa was about 
the grandest guy in the world, while this 
person, Jesus, whom people talk about, 
must be his sixth vice president, if he 
has anything at all to do with the 
Christmas picture. 

... I began searching for an idea to 
use after the word “but,” which we all 
agree is necessary when a_ prospective 
customer comes up with strong resistance 
against your product. In talking my 
problem over with a number of friends, 
I was amazed to find them in the same 
situation and began to realize that busi- 
ness, through yearly promotions aimed 
at pecuniary gains, has put a high price 
tag on Santa Claus and has failed to 
retain the real meaning of Christmas. 

With the above thought continually 
in mind, an idea finally came forth. The 
basis for the idea was close cooperation 
between the utility and the local 
churches to present the Christmas story 
through window displays, 
grams, and newspapers. Our six win- 
dows were turned over to the Christian 
churches on our island, and with our 
assistance they proceeded to bring to the 
public the six prominent phases of the 


radio pro- 


Christmas story, namely: The Annuncia- 
tion, The Visitation, The Manger, The 
Shepherds, The Wisemen, and Christ in 
Today’s World. The displays were well 
planned, and upon completion, really 
told the story to the public. 

To strengthen the displays, arrange- 
ments were made with local radio sta- 
tions for half-hour programs each even- 
ing from December 17 to December 22, 
whereby each minister or priest utilized 
the time to explain the meaning of his 
window display, in between Christmas 
selections sung by the choir of his church. 
The radio programs were held on our 
display floor, with loudspeakers also 
carrying the programs to the throngs 
of Christmas shoppers. The public re- 
action to the programs was so strong 
that every merchant in town broadcast 
them over radios located throughout his 
store... . 


THE ReEveREND H. R. Tatum, 
Pastor, KAUMANA Drive BaptTISsT 
CHurRCcH, TO Mr. WILLIAMS: 


AS Secretary of the Hilo Christian 
Council of Churches and Chairman 
of the committee to arrange the displays 
in the windows of your firm during the 
Christmas holidays, I wish to commend 
your plan as it has been carried out to 
restore the true and original meaning 
of the Christmas season in our city. 

The idea of the plan was one of the 
most timely things for a world which 
is threatened by everything which makes 
for war and unhappiness in the hearts 
of people. The churches of our lovely 
community were more than enthused 
over the possibility of helping the public 
to realize those spiritual values which 
have undergirded our nation from her 
very beginning. 

The story of the actual effort put 
forth by the church members themselves 
on these windows is well worth pre- 
serving. However, any discerning per- 
son appreciates this work when the dis- 
plays are studied in detail. No such 
displays could be created without careful 
planning and hard work. The people 
are to be more than commended for 
their achievement. 

Countless have been the remarks 
made to me and to the members of my 
own congregation by those of the city 
who appreciated the displays and all 


the effort behind them. From these re- 
actions I feel sure that there has been 
nothing in the community which has 
scattered more goodwill, or has occa- 
sioned more deep thought, than have 
these displays and the radio broadcasts 
which were put on each night from your 
display room. 

On behalf of the churches of this 
community I take this means of thank- 
ing you and your associates for all your 
cooperation, and we promise that if the 
same opportunity is given us next year 
we shall do an even better job. 

One final word is to be said. It is 
that in this project the people of this 
community have had an opportunity to 
see that there is hearty agreement with- 
in the ranks of all Christian forces on 
the true message of Christmas. The 
Christ is the same Saviour to all the 
world. His coming to earth is basic in 
all our theology. His life and sacrifice 
are vital to the peace of every individual 
soul, and his message is the world’s only 
hope in our benighted age of history. 

It has been a joy to work with you. 


May you and yours enjoy a prosperous 
New Year. 


Ropert W. Fiske, AcTinc Pas- 
ror, Hiro ComMMuNnity METHODIST 
CHURCH, To Mr. WILLIAMS: 


AM writing to you at this time to 

express my sincere appreciation for 
the very distinctive privilege of being 
your 1951 
Christmas window display. I speak in 
behalf of the Hilo Community Metho- 
dist Church, of course, and I can assure 
you that we are all deeply grateful to 


allowed to participate in 


you for this opportunity you have given 
us to reemphasize the real meaning of 
Christmas. 

In looking over the various establish- 
ments in the town, I can truthfully say 
that no decorative service is given to 
equal the one you have so generously 
developed. You are certainly to be com- 
mended for your vital thinking and for 
your concern over this treacherous com- 
mercialization which threatens to choke 
off completely the most important factor 
about Christmas—the fact that it is the 
birthday of Our Lord. 

Therefore, I believe it would be in 
order to thank you once more and send 
my hopes that you will continue this 
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The Annunciation, the first Christmas window in the series created by Hilo community 
churches, was developed by the Church of the Holy Cross, Reverend M. Yamada, Pastor. 





The Visitation, second window in the series, was prepared by high school students of 
St. Joseph’s Church, under the direction of The Very Reverend Thomas V. Kiernan. 





The Manger, third of Helco’s display windows devoted to phases of the Christmas story, 
was executed by the First Foreign Church, Reverend Clarence Dunham, Pastor. 
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practice in the years to come. I hope, too, 
that other establishments will be in- 
fluenced by your sound thinking and 
generous spirit and will think it not too 
exacting of themselves to donate a like 
service. 

Best wishes for a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a prosperous and Happy New 
Year to all of you from all. of us. 


THE Very REVEREND THOMAS VY. 
KIERNAN, SAINT JOSEPH’s RECcTory, 
To Mr. WILLIAMS: 


HE success of your plan to tell the 

Christmas story through the six 
large display windows of your headquar- 
ters on our most prominent corner has 
exceeded all expectations. 

Actually, hundreds of people have 
commented on it to us with great en- 
thusiasm. I have watched the reactions 
of children looking at the displays, as 
well as those of some of our local citi- 
zens who are Buddhists. It was a most 
gratifying experience. 

In preparing our window devoted to 
the telling of the Visitation, we turned 
it over to our high school students, who 
responded magnificently. It was a labor 
of love for them, and they are very well 
satisfied with the results. 

As if the window displays weren't 
enough, your firm’s generosity in con- 
tributing so much of its regular radio 
time to the explanation of each window 
display by the churches which cooper- 
ated just about crowns your achieve- 
ment. 

During the half hour assigned to us 
of your radio time, we will not only 
explain the Visitation but will read ap- 
propriate excerpts from the Gospel of 
St. Luke. Again, our high school choir 
will furnish the choral accompaniment. 

We have won two World Wars in 
my generation and have lost the peace 
both times. Probably the human race 
has never yearned for true peace as it 
does today. Across the 20 centuries 
comes the message of “peace on earth” 
from the crib of Bethlehem. Unless each 
of us personally learns the way to real 
peace through fidelity to our Christian 
heritage, there can be no world peace. 
From little Hilo, thanks to your in- 
spiration, comes this wonderful privilege 
and opportunity of doing our part, small 
though it may appear, in preserving the 
Christmas message in our own com- 
munity, and perhaps through our ex- 
ample it may spread far and wide. In 
behalf of our Catholic people may I 
express my deepest appreciation. 
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From Hilo Tribune-Herald, Saturday, 
December 1, 1951: 
661) RINGING Christ Back to 
Christmas,” a six-part display 
stressing the religious aspect of the com- 
ing holiday, is the result of cooperation 
between the congregations of eight 
churches and local businessmen. . . 

The idea originated with Francis 
Williams and other Helco officials, who 
offered the window space to local 
churches so that the prominent adver- 
tising space could be utilized to “pre 
sent the true message of the season 
instead of the usual commercial ele- 
ment.” Various merchants, holders of 
the window space, gladly concurred in 
the idea. 

Chairman of the arrangements is the 
Rev. H. R. Tatum. A committee, formed 
of representatives from the churches 
which volunteered to participate, was 
organized into six teams, each of which 
would depict a prominent phase of the 
Christmas message. The teams gave 
their spare time and labor to the con- 
struction and setting up of the displays. 
They include: 

The Annunciation, by the Church of 

the Holy Cross. 

The Visitation, by St. Joseph’s 
Church. 

The Manger, by the First Foreign 
Church. 

The Shepherd, by Kaumana Drive 
and Hilo Baptist Churches. 

The Wisemen, by the Hilo Chinese 
Christian Church and the Keaau 
Congregational Church of Olaa. 

Christ in Today’s World, by the 
Methodist Church of Hilo. 


From Hilo Tribune-Herald, December 
14, 1951: 

Half-hour broadcasts of Christmas 
music by choirs of Hilo churches will be 
featured each evening next week over 
local radio stations under sponsorship of 
Hilo Electric Light Co. . 

The week’s schedule of programs is 
as follows: 

Monday—7 :30 to 8 p.m., KIPA, 
Choir of the Church of the Holy 
Cross. 

Tuesday—8 to 8:30 p.m., KHBC, St. 
Joseph’s school choral group pre- 
sented by St. Joseph’s Church. 

Wednesday—8 to 8:30 p.m., KILA, 
Choir of the First Foreign Church. 

Thursday—8 to 8:30 p.m., KHBC, 
Choirs of Hilo and Kaumana Drive 
Baptist Churches. 
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Depicting The Shepherds, the fourth window was prepared by the Kaumana Drive and 
Hilo Baptist Churches, Reverends H. R. Tatum and H. B. Ramsour. Pastors. 


The fifth window, entitled The Wisemen, was conceived by the Hilo Chinese Christian 
Church and Keaau Congregational Church, Reverends R. Wong and M. Shishido, Pastors. 


The final window in the six-part display, Christ in Today’s World, was decorated by the 
Methodist Church of Hilo, Robert W. Fiske, Acting Pastor. 
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The St. Joseph’s Church High School Choir, one of the groups 
which participated in Helco’s radio broadcasts 


Friday—7:30 to 8 p.m. KIPA, 
Choral group of Hilo Chinese 


Christian Church and Keaau Con- 

gregational Church of Olaa. 
Saturday—8 to 8:30 p.m., KILA, 

Hilo Oratorio Society presented by 


Hilo Methodist Church. 


At suggestion of Chairman A. B. 
Costa, the retail board of Hawaii Island 
Chamber of Commerce made the recom- 
mendation that stores have radios tuned 
to the special Christmas music programs 
each evening as a public service for 
shoppers. 


From Hilo Tribune-Herald, December 
21. 1951: 


A nationally known figure in the 
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of Christmas music. 


electrical world has returned to the main- 
land with an idea which germinated in 
Hilo and which he believes can be de- 
veloped on a national scale as a Christ- 
mas feature. 

The idea, “Bringing Christ Back to 
Christmas,” by means of window dis 
plays and choral music, came to life 
when Helco officials offered its six big 
display windows to as many of the local 
churches for displays which would carry 
the story of The Nativity... . 

The company aided in financing the 
displays, and each of six churches, work- 
ing under a central committee, took over 
one of the windows for its special Christ- 
mas project. The sequence of displays 
was planned under a central committee. 
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Church of the Holy Cross Choir (above) was featured on one of 
the programs, all of which emanated from Helco’s display room. 


This week, leading into the Christ- 
mas holiday, the whole venture has been 
tied in with a series of nightly broad- 
casts, during which the public has been 
privileged to hear some of the great 
choral music of the season as sung by 
the various choirs. 

The project has been a worthwhile 
Hilo’s 


contribution to observance of 


Christmas. 


THE Epiror To Mr. Couns: 


HANK you. 


makes one of the most gratifying 


.. The correspondence 


Christmas stories | have ever read... 
Let us hope the story comes out of many 
a call file for serious cogitation early 
next f: ie ox se 


An over-all view of the display windows of the Hilo Electric Light Co. which were dedicated to telling the “real meaning of Christmas.” 
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Why My Company Thinks It Is Good Business 


to Cooperate with an Electrical League 


By Will T. Clark 


Residential Sales Manager, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


An address at the Sixteenth Annual Conference, International Association of Electrical Leagues, 


E in Cleveland are sold on the 
idea of “electrical living.’”’ We 


are convinced that as a part of 
the electrical industry, we have a major 
responsibility to the people who live and 
work within our service area to see to it 
that 

1. They are aware of what elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment will 
do for them. 

2. They do something about avail- 
ing themselves of this unparalleled 
service. 

But let’s look at electrical living in 
still another way—through the eyes of 
an electric utility company which is 
making a sincere attempt to make avail- 
able to a maximum number of its cus- 
tomers all the benefits that electrical 
living can provide. A company will 
make this attempt because 

1. It wants to discharge a well- 
recognized community responsibility. 

2. It wants to grow with the com- 
munity so that its customers can con- 
tinue to live better and earn more 

money. 

3. It wants to earn a fair rate for 
the thousands of stockholders 
own the business. 


who 


A Better Way of Life 

Electrical living to our customers may 
mean one thing; to us in the electric 
utility, it means something else. If we 
are to be realistic, if we are actually to 
be fair with our customers, electrical 
living can mean only one thing—a bet- 
ter way of life. That is the way of life 
which makes full use of the services 
which our industry is prepared to pro- 
vide. 

This means that as an industry we 
must sell communities the need for bet- 
ter street lighting, where mediocre street 
lighting that is both hazardous and un- 
attractive now exists. 

We must convince our commercial 
customers that more and more light 
and the intelligent use of electric heat 
and power are economically sound and 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


an investment which they should make 
if they are to compete successfully with 
other more progressive merchandisers. 

We must see that more extensive ap- 
plications of electric power are made by 
our established industrial customers so 
that they can 

1. Continue to operate profitably. 
2. Provide working conditions that 
will attract desirable labor. 

Because every person in our service 
area is a residential customer we must 
sell the idea of electrical living to each 
of these people. We have many obliga- 
tions to our customers. One of the most 
important is to make them realize that 
after they have spent a nickel for food, 
a nickel for shelter, and a nickel for 
clothing, the best buy they can make 
with the fourth nickel is for a few kilo- 
watthours of electricity. That statement 
is true because of what electricity will 
do for them, whether they are rolling 
sheet steel in an industrial plant, frying 
potatoes in a restaurant, or 
clothes in the home laundry. 

Because the commercial and industrial 
phases of our particular operation will 
be discussed later, let us confine our 
thinking principally to the residential 
market. To me, a customer who is 
really enjoying the benefits of electrical 
living is a customer who uses at least 
10,000 kwhr annually. Ten thousand 
kilowatthours may seem like a lot to 
some people, but let’s study the facts. 

Today in our own company we have 


drying 


approximately 3,000 customers who use 
10,000 kwhr per year. In our Eastern 
District, which is largely surburban, the 
average use is over 3,300 kwhr per year. 
That is more than double the use in 
that area only six years ago. Our em- 
ployees in that area, incidentally, now 
use over 4,500 kwhr_ per 
than twice the average for the system 
as a whole. 

The 10,000-kwhr home is not one 
full of unusual appliances such as heat 
pumps, year-round air conditioners, etc. 
It is, rather, a home that uses a normal 


year—more 


complement of the more popular and 
familiar appliances. 

In this 10,000-kwhr home we will 
find an electric range, refrigerator, food 
freezer, dishwasher, clothes washer, elec- 
tric water heater, electric clothes dryer, 
ironer, radio, television, electric bed 
covers, blower unit for the furnace, 
dehumidifier or air dryer, some electric 
clocks, and an average amount of sight- 
saving lighting. 

Each of you will be quick to realize 
that there are many useful and practical 
appliances such as electric space heaters, 
toasters, coffeemakers, roasters, hobby 
tools, room coolers, attic fans, etc., which 
have not been included in this initial 
list. 

It is obvious that only a small per- 
centage of our customers own all of the 
appliances which together use 10,000 
kwhr annually; otherwise, our average 
annual residential consumption would 
be far greater than the 2,100 kwhr that 
it now is. The fact that all of these 
customers don’t use all of this equip- 
ment is our challenge. 


Customers Must Own and Use Appliances 


We in the utility realize that our 
business cannot grow at the rate it 
should, unless a substantial number of 
our customers own and use most of these 
appliances. Stated another way, we 
realize that our customers cannot fully 
avail themselves of the benefits to be 
derived from living electrically until 
they own this equipment. 

We are convinced that 
utility nor the 


neither the 
customer can achieve 
their ends until this equipment has been 
sold in substantial volume. It is our 
opinion that this equipment will not 
be sold unless and until we in the utility 
have the enthusiastic and active support 
and cooperation of every segment of the 
electric industry. That means the elec- 
trical manufacturers, distributors, _ re- 
tailers, service shops, wiring contractors, 
and above all, the retail salesman must 
contribute to this combined effort. 
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We realize that while companies in 
each of these classifications are depen- 
dent upon the sale of merchandise or a 
service of one kind or another for sur- 
vival, they probably are not as enthusi- 
astic about the 10,000 kwhr home as 
we are. They cannot be blamed for 
this, because each in his own way is 
working under tremendous pressure and 
is faced daily with problems that his 
predecessor of by-gone days didn’t even 
think about. 

The manufacturer is faced with the 
problems of plant sites, labor supply, 
wage scales, priorities, taxes, and the 
constant need for reducing manufactur- 
ing costs. Only a portion ‘of his atten- 
tion can be devoted to selling. 


Little Time for Selling 


The distributor also has the problem 
of manpower; he must select lines of 
merchandise, arrange for warehousing 
space, bother with credits and collec- 
tions, set up his own advertising and 
promotional programs, plan shows and 
exhibits for customers and dealers, and 
keep a constant check on markets. Only 
a part of his attention can be given to 
sales and sales training. 

The larger retailer must worry about 
merchandise supply, franchises, local ad- 
vertising and promotional campaigns, 
governmental regulations, inventory con- 
trol, financing, and his competitors. In 
his case, too, only a fraction of his time 
can be devoted exclusively to sales. 

The small retailer must worry about 
competitors, rent, customer credits, ser- 
vice facilities, franchise agreements, and 
governmental regulations. This man is 
conscious of the need for sales, but he 
is not necessarily a good salesman. 

The wiring contractor in his own 
way must solve the problem of supply, 
obtain critical materials, find good labor, 
train and keep it, secure building per- 
mits, keep familiar with codes and trade 
practices, make out governmental re- 
ports, and, he, too, is faced with credit 
and collections. The time available for 
constructive sales effort is small. 


Certainly no utility man in his right 
mind would expect a manufacturer who 
has come home from a three-day session 
of labor negotiations to give much 
thought to the 10,000-kwhr home. Nor 
is the retail salesman who has just won 
a trip to Bermuda for selling 75 gas 
water heaters going to devote much 
thought to the 10,000-kwhr home. But 
each of you will agree with me, I be- 
lieve, that we have something bigger to 
look forward to than many of us realize. 
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Using the data which appeared in the 
January, 1951, Statistical Issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, it is most interest- 
ing to analyze a few figures which show 
what we as an industry are anticipating 
if we establish as our objective the 10,- 
000-kwhr home. I know and you know 
that we will probably never sell all of 
the customers enough appliances to make 
each of them a 10,000-kwhr user. By 
the same token, I am convinced that 
most of the appliances I mentioned 
earlier can be sold to a high percentage 
of our customers and used profitably by 
them. 

Take a food freezer, for example. If 
used properly, every family should have 
a food freezer in its home because of the 
savings in time, work, and effort which 
the freezer makes possible. Each of you 
knows equally good reasons why every 
other worthwhile electrical appliance 
can be justified to a customer because 
it does provide his best buy in better 
living. 

At the end of 1950 there were 39,- 
000,044 residential and farm meters in 
the United States. Any one of these 
customers who buys the equipment neces- 
sary to make him a 10,000-kwhr user 
will spend at 1950 prices $2,787.50. 
That is a lot of money. But actually, 
there are literally tens of thousands of 
people who have spent more than that 
re-doing an old-fashioned kitchen, and 
there are probably a greater number 
who spend more than that for carpeting 
alone. Yes, the people we serve have 
the money and will buy if they are 
properly sold and convinced in their own 
minds that they should have the things 
we want them to have. 


Big Business Warrants Big Thinking 


This means that if we sell to every 
residential and farm customer in the 
United States the equipment necessary 
to make him a 10,000-kwhr user, we 
are talking about a volume of over 
$108,000,000,000. That is big business 
in anybody’s league and warrants big 
thinking all the way down the line from 
the manufacturer to the retailer. 

We are not going to sell all of this 
equipment in any one year. It may take 
us ten, 15, or even 20 years to reach 
that goal. You know that many cus- 
tomers now have much of this equip- 
ment, but if we assign an average use- 
ful life of ten years to each appliance, 
we conclude quickly that within ten 
years most of the equipment now on our 
lines should be replaced for one reason 
or another. 
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Incidentally, as of 1950, there were 
only four of the items I have included 
in my list of those in the 10,000-kwhr 
home that are owned in more than 50 
per cent of the homes. The unsold mar- 
ket, as well as the replacement market, 
stands squarely before us as a tremen- 
dous and inspiring challenge. 

Let us agree that we may never sell 
all of these customers enough equipment 
to make them 10,000-kwhr users. But 
if there is a man or woman in this room 
who does not agree that we should at 
least sell 50 per cent of our customers 
equipment to make them 10,000-kwhr 
users, his optimism, his loyalty to the in- 
dustry, and his sales ability should be 
investigated. Divide our potential of 
108 billion in half and we still have a 
54 billion dollar business. That is still 


big business. 


The 10,000-kwhr Goal 

Even if we agree that it may take us 
20 years to reach this objective, we will 
be enjoying a two and one-half billion 
dollar annual volume from new appli- 
ances alone. Once we reach our 10,000- 
kwhr goal for half of our customers, 
new and replacement sales can easily 
amount to seven and one-half billion 
dollars per year. 

To bring this down to Republican- 
size figures, this means that the average 
customer will be spending something 
slightly in excess of $185 per year for 
electrical appliances. For a company 
serving 100,000 meters, that represents 
a volume of some 19 million dollars. 

These estimates do not include any- 
thing for the equipment that will go 
into new homes during this selling pe- 
riod. Neither does it include the cost 
for service nor the cost for electrical 
energy. Furthermore, we have not in- 
cluded in these figures many items such 
as air dryers, room air conditioners, 
ventilating fans, heating pads, and many 
other appliances which we know have 
tremendous futures. 

We are in a business that could be 
far bigger than it is if we as an industry 
would fully realize how important we 
are to the nation as a whole and to each 
individual citizen. We have an obliga- 
tion to our customers to convince them 
that they should avail themselves of the 
benefits which electrical living makes 
possible. Honestly and realistically, from 
the customer’s point of view, the more 
electricity and equipment he buys and 
uses wisely, the better off he is. 

Our big objective in the residential 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Rising Costs and Utility Regulation 


By James R. Durfee 


Commissioner, Public Service Commission of Wisconsin 


An address before the Joint Session of the Sales and Technical Divisions, Wisconsin Utilities 


E must face the fact that many 

good citizens seem to feel that 

there is something magic about 
utility regulation that makes it unneces- 
sary to increase rates in the spiral of 
inflation that has occurred since the 
Korean conflict in 1950. Prior to that 
we had reached a fairly stable plateau, 
where prices and costs were on an even 
keel. From 1948 to June, 1950, there 
was little change in the cost of living, 
average hourly earnings, and wholesale 
prices. Using 1939 as a base figure of 
100, the cost of living index ranged 
from 171.9 in 1948 down to 170.2 in 
June, 1950. Those were fairly stable 
vears. Regulatory bodies having estab- 
lished many rates during this period, the 
volume of rate applications fell off, and 
there was reason for optimism as to 
future rate stability for utilities. 


Effect of Korean War on Economy 

The inflationary effect of the Korean 
conflict upon the national economy has 
been spectacular. From the relatively 
stable plateau of price and cost levels 
for 1948 to 1950, as established by an 
average cost of living index factor of 
about 171, the cost of living index 
rapidly rose to 185 by June, 1951—in 
12 months. This is certainly inflation. 

We recognize that inflation simply 
means a shrinkage in the size of the dol- 
lar as a unit of measurement for value. 
The present inflation is the result of a 
tremendous nation’s 
money supply without a proportionate 


increase in our 


increase in the volume of production of 
goods and services. Economists are gen- 
erally agreed that the basic principal 
cause of this inflationary process is 
due to an unbalanced Federal budget, 
which compelled the government to is- 
sue more money than it took in from 
taxes, in order to pay for the Korean 
war. 

This cycle of inflation is a matter 
entirely beyond the control of regula- 
tory commissions or public utility com- 
panies. Rising utility rates are a symp- 
tom, not the cause, of inflation. 

The dollar itself has no real signifi- 


Association, Milwaukee, Wis., November 15, 1951 


cance except in relation to what it will 
buy. It is a medium for expressing the 
value of commodities or services in terms 
of a common unit of measurement. One 
of the eminent financial consultants of 
our country, in testifying recently be- 
fore our commission, portrayed the re- 
sults of inflation by a graphic analogy: 

The distance from Madison to Mil- 
waukee is about 80 miles. If the mile 
was redefined as 2640 feet instead of 
5280, the measured distance would be- 
come 160 miles instead of 80, but the 
actual distance would be the same. Noth- 
ing would be changed except the unit 
of measurement. The same process oc- 
curs with the shrinkage of the size of 
the dollar as a unit of measurement for 
value. Economic values, that is useful- 
ness to the individual, do not change in 
inflation, but the dollar as a unit of 
measurement changes. 

Now, it does not matter one bit if the 
distance from Madison to Milwaukee 
is changed from 80 to 160 miles if every- 
body is affected in the same manner by 
that change, but if some people had to 
travel 160 miles to get to Madison from 
Milwaukee, while others had only to 
travel 80 miles, there certainly would 
be repercussions in the State Highway 
Department. 

In an emergency such as the present 
international situation, a balanced Fed- 
eral budget would be a miracle. The 
other alternative cure for the harm of 
inflation is to adjust all factors to the 
new inflation index so that everybody 
travels 160 miles to get to Madison, 
instead of some people traveling 80, and 
others, 100 or 120, and the real un- 
fortunates, 160. 


Technological Advances 

Much of the comparatively low in- 
crease in utility rates is due to greater 
efficiency in technological advances for 
cheaper production. However, the ad- 
justment of utility rates to the inflation 
spiral has not been equal to the adjust- 
ment for other commodities or services. 

For example, the cost of living index, 
as compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 


Labor, for consumer prices related to 
the 1939 average is up 85 per cent as 
of June 1, 1951. In Wisconsin, the in- 
crease in the average price for utility 
services over the 1939 base period is as 
follows: 


Telephone rates up....46 per cent 
Water rates up........ 12 per cent 
Gas rates up... ....45' .10 per cent 


Electric rates down.... 6 per cent 
Competitive prices in the open market 
quickly adjust themselves to inflation by 
the law of supply and demand. But in 
utility regulation, there is a time lag 
between application for rate increase and 
the final order determining such rate 
change. In many cases this lag is sub- 
stantial. The utility must demonstrate 
its increased cost of operation, increased 
costs of construction, or increased cost of 
raising required capital. 


Result of Inflationary Cycle 

Certainly, in view of this time inter- 
val required for determination of rate 
cases, an upward adjustment of utility 
rates toward a general price level is not 
the original impetus that forced the 
higher price level. The rate adjustment 
is the result and not the cause of a high 
price level or inflationary cycle. The 
result of this price impact upon the utili- 
ties of Wisconsin is reflected in the fact 
that since Korea 174+ applications for 
rate increases have been filed with the 
commission by telephone, water, electric, 
gas, and heating utilities. 

Wisconsin is not unique in this re- 
spect. In the telephone industry, for ex- 
ample, pending 
across the nation which, if granted, will 
amount to about 240 million dollars of 


applications are now 


increases, in addition to the average in- 
crease of some 600 million dollars a year 
since 1945. One of the telephone rate 
application cases in Wisconsin asks for 
an increase of 13 million dollars a year. 

On the surface, at least, the situation 
in the electric utilities as to rates seems 
more favorable. Despite the increase in 
cost of almost all other commodities and 
services, electricity has held the line on 
prices. The following national average 
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figures on residential use are revealing: 





Average Consumption Average 
Year per year Rate 
1949 1684+ kwh 2.95¢ 
1950 1830 kwh 2.88¢ 


Increase 146 kwh Decrease .17¢ 


The over-all decrease from the 1939 
index of 100 has been 6 per cent. This 
unique position of electric utilities in 
rates is due in large part to better 
performance of recently constructed 
plant additions designed to use lower 
priced fuels, to greater water power 
efficiency, and to improved transmission 
methods. Labor costs for operation are 
less proportionately than are those of 
most other utilities. But during the past 
year, rate increases amounting to more 
than 13 million dollars a year have been 
granted public utility electricity pro- 
ducers across the country, and there are 
applications on file for increases totaling 
60 million a year. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
increased its rates during the past year 
by 12 to 15 per cent to industrial users. 
Our commission is receiving an ever- 
increasing number of applications from 
municipally owned electric utilities for 
increased rates. The production of elec- 
tricity is becoming a tighter race between 
improved performance and rising costs 
of labor materials and taxes. 


Rates for Manufactured Gas 

Since the close of World War II, the 
trend of rates for manufactured gas has 
been upward, either through revisions 
in basic rates or through the operation 
of fuel clauses. During this period rates 
for natural gas have remained relatively 
stable, but it now appears that they, too 
will join the inflationary procession. The 
cost to the supplier of natural gas at 
the wellhead presently is not subject to 
regulation by either Federal or state 
bodies, and until such time as this fac- 
tor is controlled, the regulatory authori- 
ties have no alternative but to accept 
this basic increase in the cost of gas. 

At present, there are on file with the 
Federal Power Commission applications 
of suppliers of natural gas to distributing 
companies seeking to effect rate increases 
totaling 90 million dollars per vear. Pro- 
duction taxes, minimum prices for gas 
at the wellhead, and higher costs for 
transmission and storage facilities for 
additional supplies of gas are important 
factors in bringing about these requests. 

The foregoing examples of the effect 
of the present inflationary trends in rate 
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increases and in applications for higher 
rates present a compelling challenge to 
public utilities and to the Public Service 
Commission. 

Neither the utilities nor the commission 
can control this inflation. Rising utility 
rates and increasing number of rate ap- 
plications are symptoms, not causes of 
inflation. Nor can it be said that a Public 
Service Commission can add any impetus 
to the inflation cycle. The monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal government, which 
manufactures more money than goods, 
is the real cause of inflation. A regula- 
tory commission exercises price control 
over utilities, but such controls cannot 
retard or cure an inflation that already 
exists. 


The Right to Earn a Reasonable Profit 

The denial to a utility of an oppor- 
tunity to earn a reasonable profit is an 
unconstitutional taking of private prop- 
erty for public use without just compen- 
sation. The people of Wisconsin have 
decreed through their legislature that the 
Public Service Commission must fix rates 
that are reasonable, and that means 
reasonable to the customer and reason- 
able to the utility. 

Anyone who seriously disputes this 
fundamental principle of utility regula- 
tion had better quit shadow boxing with 
our American free enterprise system and 
come out in the open as a socialist or a 
communist. 

And yet, we must face the fact that 
many good citizens feel that there is 
something magic about utility regulation 
that makes it unnecessary to increase 
rates, despite the spiral of inflation since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. 
Resentment against increased utility 
rates exists, and no one knows it better 
than the Public Service Commission. It 
is a challenge to the commission, and it 
is a challenge to the utilities that must 
be met if our American system of free 
enterprise is to continue. 

One way to meet this challenge is to 
keep the public better informed. I shall 
go no further on this point than to quote 
from a speech recently delivered by our 
Commission Chairman, John C. Doerfer, 
at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utility Com- 
missioners at Charleston, South Caro 
lina, last month: 

A well informed public is one of the 
safest pillars in the democratic form 
of government. An uninformed public 
can, during moments of hysteria, 
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clamor for changes in the fundamental 

regulatory laws which may do sub- 

stantial harm to our way of life. 

This matter of general dissemination 
of the facts of utility regulation to the 
public presents a problem in public re- 
lations for both the commission and the 
utility companies. For example, how 
many of the people who complain about 
utility rates realize the effect of hidden 
taxes upon those rates? In order to earn 
one dollar of net return under a 52 per 
cent corporate Federal income tax, the 
state commission must grant rate in- 
creases which are more than twice as 
large as they would be without this tax. 

For example, in Wisconsin, the aver- 
age total tax cost per telephone is over 
$2.50 per month. If this fact were 
pointed out to the customer whenever 
occasion permits, he could understand 
that the taxing authorities are respon- 
sible for a substantial portion of his 
utility bill and that this is a matter over 
which neither the commission nor the 
utility has any control. A program ot 
intelligent public relations to take these 
facts to the people must be carried out. 
Part of the responsibility for this pro- 
gram rests upon the commission and part 
upon the utilities. 

In addition to public relations, there 
are ways in which the challenge of rising 
utility rates can be met by sales and 
technical forces. In most utilities—cer- 
tainly electric, gas, and water—increased 
demand means increased production, 
with decreased cost to the individual 
customer. Obtaining this increased de- 
mand is the salesman’s job and his con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem. 


How to Do It Better and Cheaper 

The genius of American mass produc- 
tion with resultant cheaper costs is large- 
ly the accomplishment of technical ex- 
perts in technological fields. Never 
before has the question “How can we 
do it better and cheaper?” more urgently 
demanded the right answers from utility 
technicians. 

Here then is the challenge of inflation 

-rising prices, increased wages, higher 
taxes, and lack of public information 
that confronts us in the commission and 
you in the utilities. We are both in 
public service, in the service of the people 
of Wisconsin. In some way, this public 
service reaches every citizen of Wiscon- 
sin, every day. For them, for ourselves, 
and for the American way of life the 
challenge of inflation must and shall be 
met. 
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EEI Resuscitation Medals Honor Twenty-four 


Electric Company Employees in 1951 


Conditions Governing Awards Revised 


VAILABLE to electric company 
employees who successfully ap- 
ply Schafer Prone Pressure, 

Oesterreich Pole Top Resuscitation, or 
other approved manual resuscitation 
techniques in cases of electric shock, the 
Edison Electric Institute Medal was 
established in 1933 as a tribute to those 
men whose courage, selflessness, and 
knowledge of artificial respiration § re- 
sult in the saving of human life. In 
1951, 24 EEI Medals were authorized 
for presentation to electric company per- 
sonnel, bringing the total number of 
EEI resuscitation awards authorized 
since 1933 to 329. 


Safety Is Vigilance 

Summaries of circumstances leading to 
the presentations of seven of the 1951 
awards appear on following pages. 
Though these accounts compliment em- 
ployee devotion to duty and the eftec- 
tiveness of company instruction in meth- 
ods of artificial respiration, they empha- 
size the tragic consequences which often 
result from momentary carelessness. 
‘They demonstrate further that safety 
and vigilance are synonymous, in that 
it is only through vigilant training in 
accident prevention that employees be- 
come safety conscious, and it is only 
through vigilance on the part of em- 
ployees that safety on the job becomes 
a reality. 

In addition to its primary purpose of 
conserving human life, accident preven- 
tion has secondary considerations. As 
stated by C. E. Kohlhepp, President of 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., in an 
address before the 19th Annual EEI 
Convention, “a good safety record means 
overall higher morale and more efficient 
operation. Money spent for safety is a 
good investment.” 

This year a new four-page application 
for the EEI Medal has been developed, 
replacing the former six-page applica- 
tion. More concise in concept than its 
predecessor, ‘the new form facilitates 
judging and may be more easily filled 
out by applicant companies. In addi- 
tion, it sets forth certain changes in the 
conditions of the EET resuscitation 


awards, effective January 1, 1952, as 
follows: 

(1) In the event that more than 
one person applies artificial respira- 
tion, the medal will be awarded to 
the employee who rendered the most 
conspicuous and effective performance 
in administering resuscitation, and the 
name of this employee should be in- 
dicated by the applicant company. If 
it is not possible to determine whose 
performance was most conspicuous, a 
medal miniature will be awarded to 
each employee who applied artificial 
respiration. 

(2) Where the medal is awarded 
to the employee rendering the most 
conspicuous performance, a _ medal 
miniature will be awarded to each 
additional employee who applied arti- 
ficial respiration. 

One of the prime purposes of the 
KEI Medal is to promote recognized 
forms of manual resuscitation and their 
performance. Thus, the former practice 
of awarding miniature medals to an en- 
tire crew, when all members were as- 
sumed equally responsible for a success- 
ful resuscitation though all had not 
actually performed artificial respiration, 
will henceforth be discontinued in line 
with the revised conditions listed above. 
‘To those employees who have rendered 
outstanding assistance other than the 
direct application of artificial respira- 
tion, Certificates of Assistance, citing 
the meritorious service rendered and 
signed by the President of the Institute, 
will be awarded at the discretion of the 
judges. 

Cast in bronze containing copper from 
the original underground distribution 
mains laid in New York City by 
Thomas A. Edison, the EEI Medal is 
available to members of any electric 
utility operating company in the United 
States, including non-members of the 
Institute. In cases where an employee 
becomes eligible for a second EEI 
Medal, the judges authorize the presen- 
tation of a bar to be attached to the 
medal awarded for the initial case of 
resuscitation. Certificates, bearing the 
signature of the Institute President and 


describing the deed for which the award 
is being made, accompany each medal, 
medal miniature, and bar. 

EEI Medals are authorized for pres- 
entation throughout the year by the 
EEI Committee of Judges, composed of 
E. J. Kreh, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. H. Coleman, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; and E. C. Rue, Bos- 
ton Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Brief statements on seven of the 1951 
Awards follow. As they become avail- 
able, additional statements will appear 
in future issues of the BULLETIN. 


WALTER L. TAIT 


Long Island Lighting Company 


On the afternoon of July 28, 1949, Linemen 
Walter L. Tait and Edward J. Kreshak 
were transferring primary, secondary, and 
neutral wires from a defective pole to an 
adjacent new pole on Patchogue Road, Ron- 
konkoma, Long Island. Tait was on the new 
pole and Kreshak on the old one, and, after 
transferring the primary, the two men 
dropped to secondary position and removed 
their rubber gloves and sleeves. 

Tait took the secondary neutral from the 
old pole and deadended it in its proper 
position on the new pole. Kreshak, his left 
leg in contact with the secondaries, attached 
a “come along” to the old primary neutral, 
preparing to lower it to its new position. 
Suddenly he cried out and remained in con- 
tact with the neutral. Unknown to Kreshak 
and Tait, backfeed had been established 
through the primary neutral from a trans- 
former two spans distant. 

Tait immediately responded to the injured 
man’s cry and, moving to the new pole, 
climbed up under the unconscious Kreshak. 
By dislodging the victim’s gatf, Tait caused 
Kreshak to slump into his safety belt, thus 
releasing him from contact with the live 
circuit. Calling for assistance, Tait began 
to administer pole top resuscitation, and 
after five minutes of treatment, Kreshak 
showed signs of life. However, it was 
necessary to continue resuscitation for five 
more minutes before the injured man was 
fully conscious and able to breathe normally. 

A line was secured around Kreshak with 
the help of other crew members, and he was 
lowered to the ground. He was then taken 
to a doctor’s office in Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, where he was treated for burns. 
Kreshak returned to work in two and one- 
half months. 

On June 20, 1951, Walter L. Tait was 
presented the EEI Medal by Edward F. 
Barrett, President of the Long Island Light- 
ing Co., at a dinner meeting held in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, and attended by 150 super- 
visory employees. Accounts of the ceremonies 
appeared in the June 21, 1951, issue of 
Newsday and in the company magazine, 
Main Linc, for August, 1951. 
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Wa ter L. Tair (left) receives congratulations and an EEI Medal 
from Edward F. Barrett, President of Long Island Lighting, while 
Edward J. Kreshak, whom Tait revived, looks on. 


GODFREY ZIRKLE 


Potomac Edison Company 


Early in the afternoon of August 24, 1950, 
a crew of the Potomac Edison Co. was 
working on a street lighting circuit at 
Capon Bridge, West Virginia. Lineman 
Elsworth Q. Purtlebaugh was preparing to 
deadend a conductor on a transformer pole 
when his co-workers suddenly heard the 
roar of an arc and Purtlebaugh slumped 
into his safety belt. In changing position, 
he had slipped and his head had momen- 
tarily contacted a live transformer lead. 

Lineman Thomas W. Fawcett, who was on 
an adjacent pole, was the first crewmember 
to reach the injured man. Purtlebaugh was 
unconscious and not breathing, and Fawcett 
proceeded to move him into position for 
treatment. In the meantime, Line Foreman 
Godfrey Zirkle climbed up under the victim 
and began administering pole top resuscita- 
tion, which effectively restored the patient’s 
breathing within two or three minutes. 

Zirkle and Faweett, assisted by other 
crew members, then lowered Purtlebaugh 
to the ground by means of a handline. In 
a state of shock, the injured man fought his 
rescuers but was soon quieted. Upon arrival 
of an ambulance, he was removed to a 
hospital, where he was treated for severe 
burns. 

Godfrey Zirkle was presented an EEI 
Medal and Thomas W. Faweett a Certificate 
of Assistance by Paul R. Smith, President 
of Potomac Edison, at a meeting of com- 
pany personnel on March 9, 1951. A story 
on the presentations appeared in the April, 
1951, issue of Potomac Edison News, com- 
pany employee magazine. 


JOHN E. LOMP 


Florida Power Corporation 


For more than eight months, the Jasper 
substation in Jasper, Fla., had been the 
scene of the work of a Florida Power sub- 
station construction and maintenance crew 
when, on Sunday morning. January 14, 1951, 
First Class Electrician Gilbert B. Robichaud 
prepared to connect leads to the terminals 
of an oil circuit breaker. 

Climbing the substation structure, he in- 
stalled a handline, so that he could hang 
a hook ladder on a cross member. The other 
members of the crew were going about their 
duties in the familiar surroundings, when an 
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arc was heard. Robichaud had apparently 
climbed too high on the structure and 
touched an energized 66-kv bus with his 
left hand. Unconscious, his shirt afire, he 
fell to the ground, where R. C. Westmark, 
Jr., Journeyman Electrician, smothered the 
flames with another crewmember’s jacket. 
John E. Lomp, Apprentice Electrician, im- 


mediately began artificial respiration by the. 


Schafer prone pressure method. 

A minute later, Robichaud regained con- 
sciousness, and Westmark, Lomp, and J. B. 
Hudson endeavored to keep him quiet while 
Foreman A. E. Peterson, who had already 
arranged for an ambulance, wrapped him in 
blankets borrowed from a neighboring house. 

In less than ten minutes, the ambulance 
arrived, and Robichaud was taken to the 
hospital in nearby Live Oak, where he died 
two days later from the severe burns he had 
received. 

John E. Lomp was awarded the EEI 
Medal by W. J. Clapp, recently elected Presi- 
dent of Florida Power, at a safety meeting 
held at Lake Wales on June 15, and R. C. 
Westmark, Jr., received a Certificate of As- 
sistance. In addition, Lomp qualified for a 
$500 defense bond, a special award given by 
the company to an employee receiving an 
EEI Award or other national award for suc- 
cessful resuscitation of an injured person. 

Accounts and photographs of the presen- 
tation appeared in the Haines City Herald 
of June 14, the Avon Park Sun of June 15, 
and in the June issue of Florida-Georgia 
Power Lines. 


FLOYD W. ADAMS 


Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 


Towards noon on May 15, 1950, Lineman 
B. F. Gates was at the top of a 35-foot 
pole behind the Eat-A-Bite Drive-In Cafe, 
west of Longview, Texas, preparing to in- 
stall jumpers across the 2.4-kv, double-arm, 
double dead-end. 

As Gates proceeded with the job, doing 
work with which he had been familiar for 
five years, his right shoulder came in contact 
with the 2.4-ky primary conductor. Seeing 
Gates unconscious, not breathing, and still 
in the circuit, Lineman Flovd W. Adams 
grabbed the injured man’s safety belt and 
pulled him away from the wire. With the 
help of other crew members, the victim was 
then lowered to the ground by means of a 
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A. J. Bowen (right), Potomac Edison Winchestef Division Man- 
ager, pins an EEI Medal on Goprrey ZiIRKLE, as THOMAS L. Faw- 
ceTT (left), holding his Certificate of Assistance, watches. 


handline, and Adams began to apply prone- 
pressure artificial respiration. 

After five minutes of treatment, Gates be- 
gan to breathe intermittently, and Adams, 
exhausted from helping Gates down the 
pole and administering artificial respiration, 
was relieved by J. E. Taylor, who continued 
resuscitation until the injured man _ was 
breathing freely. 

Gates was taken in an ambulance to the 
Markham Hospital in Longview, where he 
was treated for burns and shock. He was 
able to return to work three weeks later. 
The doctor who had rushed to the scene 
of the accident commended the rescue, say- 
ing that the “intelligent and diligent work 
done by Floyd W. Adams probably saved 
this man’s life.” : 

Presentation of the EEI Medal was made 
to Floyd W. Adams at a linemen’s safety 
meeting on October 26, 1951, by Jay Alan 
Reid, Personnel Director of Southwestern 
Gas and Electric. Joseph E. T.aylor, who 
was no longer with the company, received 
a Certificate of Assistance. The Longview 
Morning Journal of October 26 carried a 
story and picture of the award ceremony. 


TRANSMISSION LINE CREW 


Minnesota Power & Light Company 


With Transmission Crew Foreman J. E. 
Anderson and Line Foreman Ed Zlonis in 
charge, an 1l-man line crew was going 
about the routine annual task of cleaning 
and replacing insulators in an outdoor 
switching installation near a Minnesota 
Power & Light substation in Duluth, on the 
morning of April 5, 1951. 

Lineman Richard J. Adamson, a veteran 
of 16 years in this type of work, completed 
the cleaning of a single-pole disconnecting 
switch, a job he had often done before. He 
moved his ladder from the de-energized 
side of the structure, his assigned working 
position, to the other side, apparently not 
realizing that the equipment on that side 
was still energized. 

Finding his ladder too short. Adamson 
climbed the steel structure to continue switch 
cleaning and sat on a cross-member. His 
right hand accidentally made contact with 
a jumper wire of a 33-kv circuit. 

The flame and roar of the resulting arc 
galvanized the crew into instant action. 
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Joun E. Lomp (right) receives an EEI Medal, as well as a $500 defense 
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FLoyp W. ApaMs is presented an EEI Medal by Jay Alan 


bond presented by the company, from W. J. Clapp, President of Florida Reid, Personnel Director of the Southwestern Gas and 


Power. R. C. WESTMARK, JR., (left) holds his Certificate of Assistance. 


Foreman Zlonis, who was some distance 
away, ran to the substation for a: switch 
stick, giving it to Lineman Blaine Bush, 
who was in position to push Adamson’s 
hand from electrical contact. Ropes and 
blankets were brought from the truck by 
Groundmen Harry Andersen, Edwin Ander- 
son, Orville Bloom and Laborer Malfred 
lronnes, while Michael Wolover, Truck- 
driver and Groundman, summoned an am- 
bulance. Zlonis and Lineman William 
Johanson assisted in lowering Adamson to 
the ground, where Bloom began _ prone- 
pressure artificial respiration within two 
minutes after the accident had occurred. 

Artificial respiration was continued by 
Groundman Frank C. Dormal, E. Anderson, 
and Bush. Within ten minutes, Adamson 
regained consciousness and was able to 
breathe without assistance. 

The ambulance took Adamson to St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Duluth, where he was 
treated for severe burns and where it was 
found necessary to amputate his right fore- 
arm. 

At a meeting of company line crews on 
September 19, Clay C. Boswell, Minnesota 
Power & Light Co. Vice President and 
Assistant General Manager, awarded the 


EEI Medal and Certificate to Foreman J. E. 
Anderson on behalf of the crew as a whole. 
In addition, each of the nine crewmen taking 
part in the rescue received a certificate and 
a miniature of the Medal. The Duluth 
Herald took note of the event on September 
18 and 19 with a news stor, and a photo- 
graph. 


ALBERT F. HILL 


Consumers Power Company 


Rey. Charles A. Miller of Fremont, Mich., 
a farmer and pastor of the Dayton Center 
Methodist Church, had been working in a 
corn field on his farm during the morning 
of October 17, 1950. About 11 a.m. he left 
his work to return home for lunch and pre- 
pared to cut across another field enclosed by 
a barbed wire fence. When he reached the 
fence, he placed his left hand on a strand 
of wire and suddenly collapsed. 

While Rev. Miller had been in the corn 
field, Albert F. Hill and John Swanson, 
Consumers Power linemen, had been replacing 
a transformer on a pole one span distant 
from the barbed wire fence. During this 
operation the lines on the poles paralleling 
the fence had been swaying. A crossarm on 


Electric Co., at a linemen’s safety meeting. 


a pole adjacent to the fence had, unknown to 
the two men, been previously split by 
lightning, and the movement of the lines 
suddenly caused a primary wire and in- 
sulator to slip from the crossarm and fall 
across the fence. 

Hill and Swanson immediately drove four 
spans east in the compan truck, where they 
disconnected the jumpers which were ener- 
gizing the circuit. When the line fell, it 
had either snapped or burned in two and 
had started several fires on the ground along 
the fence. The two men followed the path 
of the fence, stamping out the fires as they 
went, and then came upon the unconscious 
form of Rey. Miller. 

The injured man was not breathing, and 
Hill proceeded to administer prone pressure. 
In the meantime, Swanson ran to place a 
call for an ambulance but was unable to 
secure one immediately, since most of the 
telephones in the area had been disconnected 
because of repairs being made by the tele- 
phone company. 

Hill continued resuscitation for about 25 
minutes before the patient responded and 
continued treatment for another five minutes 
before Rev. Miller could breathe normally. 
The victim was then removed by ambulance 





For the successful resuscitation of a fellow worker, an entire Minnesota Power & Light Co. transmission line crew was presented a group 
award by Clay C. Boswell (left), Vice President and General Manager of the company. Crew members pictured (left to right) are 


W. JoHAnson, E. Zionis, B. Busn, F. 


DorMaL, M. Tronnes, H. ANDERSEN, M. Wotover, FE. ANveERSON, and J. -\NDERSON. 
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AL HI (right) accepts the Citation which accompanied his EEI Medal from L. L. Booth, 

Muskegon Division Manager, Consumers Power Co. Watching the ceremony (left tu 

right) are I. R. Dohr, General Safety Engineer; E. F. Roosa. Electric Distribution Super- 
intendent; and F. H. Meier, Personnel and Safety Supervisor. 


to a hospital, where he spent five days. He 
then returned home but was subsequently 
admitted to the hospital for two weeks for 
further treatment of severe burns. 

Albert F. Hill was presented an EEI 
Medal at a Consumers Power, Muskegon 
Division safety award dinner held May 23, 
1951. L.L. Booth, Muskegon Division Man- 
ager, made the presentation. 


CLARENCE M. RENTSCHLER 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


Around noon on May 3, 1951, Clarence M. 
Rentschler and his brother-in-law, Franklyn 
L. Sutch, both of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., were working on a bus structure in the 
company’s Norristown Substation. Sutch, his 
leg in contact with the grounded framework 
of the substation, was in the process of dis- 
connecting a de-energized, grounded poten- 
tial transformer. Then, accidentally contact- 
ing an energized selector switch blade with 
his face, Sutch received a 4+-kv shock. The 
roar of an are resounded through the sub- 
station, and he fell to the ground. 

Rentschler ran to the injured man, whose 
clothing was on fire, and smothered the 
flames Sutch was unconscious and_ not 
breathing. Moving him _ into position, 
Rentschler began administering prone pres- 
sure artificial respiration, which he con- 
tinued for five minutes before Sutch showed 
signs of life. 

Meanwhile, a group of company trans- 
portation employees, who had been with 
their truck outside of the substation, were 
attracted to the scene of the accident by the 
noise of the arc. One of these men, James 
McKenzie, ran to a telephone and summoned 
the system operator and an ambulance. 
Returning to the side of the victim, McKenzie 
relieved Rentschler, who was having difh- 
culty giving prone pressure because of burns 
received in removing Sutch’s clothing. Me- 
Kenzie was in turn relieved b> John J. 
Brown. 

Artificial respiration was applied for 12 
to 16 minutes before Sutch was fully able 
to breathe normally. A few minutes after 
he regained consciousness, Sutch was placed 
‘under the care of an intern and taken by 
ambulance to a hospital, where he was 


treated for severe burns. However, despite 
his successful resuscitation, and his prompt 
hospitalization, Sutch died of his injuries 
three days later. 

Clarence M. Rentschler was presented an 
EEI Medal and James A. McKenzie and 
John J. Brown Certificates of Assistance by 
R. G. Rincliffe, Executive Vice President of 
Philadelphia Electric, at an employee meet- 
ing held on July 24, 1951. Accounts of the 
presentations appeared in the following 
newspapers: Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
for July 25, 1951; Philadelphia Daily News 
for July 25, 1951; Philadelphia Inquirer for 
July 25, 1951; South Philadelphia for July 
26, 1951; South Philadelphia American for 
July 27, 1951; Pottstown Mercury for July 
25, 1951; Norristozen Times Herald for July 
24, 1951; and Phoenixville Daily Republican 
tor July 24, 1951 





CLARENCE M. RENTSCHLER receives his EE] 


Co, James A. McKenzie (left) and Joun J. 
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Safety Bulletin Instructs 
Students in Appliance Use 


O help high school science teachers 
instruct students in the proper use 
of appliances found in and around the 
home, a new bulletin, Safe Use of Elec- 
trical Equipment, has been prepared by 
a joint committee of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and the 
National Science Teachers Association. 
Colorfully bound, the 35-page bulletin 
is clearly illustrated with line drawings 
and diagrams. The data included is not 
intended to form a teaching unit and 
may be adapted to fit a variety of teach- 
ing plans. However, as the bulletin was 
designed to supplement text materials on 
electricity, it does not give full explana- 
tions of concepts commonly taught, such 
as voltage, current, and resistance. 

Divided into four sections, the bulletin 
deals with (1) possible hazards in the 
use of electrical equipment; (2) safe- 
guards which may help to eliminate 
these hazards; and (3) specific precau- 
tions to be observed in using electrical 
equipment for lighting, heating, and 
other purposes. The final section outlines 
simple demonstrations which are in- 
tended to clarify certain principles of 
electricity so that students may recognize 
and apply them in daily living. 

Single copies of Safe Use of Electrical 
Equipment are priced at 50¢, with dis- 
counts on quantity orders, and are avail- 
able upon request to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Medal for the successful resuscitation of a 
fellow worker from R. G. Rincliffe, Executive Vice President, the Philadelphia Electric 


Brown (right center), both of whom aided 


Rentschler in the rescue, were awarded Certificates of Assistance. 
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English Public Ultimately Pays Fines Imposed 
on Yorkshire Electricity Authority 


OR the unauthorized expenditure 
Fk of more than £40,000 in the reno- 
vation of Scarcroft Lodge, headquarters 
of the Yorkshire Electricity Board, the 
board was fined £20,000 by Lord 
Goddard, the Lord Chief Justice, at 
Leeds Assizes on November 16, 1951. 
In pronouncing sentence, Lord Goddard 
pointed out the anomaly of a fine im- 
posed on a public authority, which must 
eventually be paid by the public served 
by the authority. 

At the same time, the Chairman of 
the Board, Col. Wilfred Mark Lapper, 
was sentenced to six months in prison, 
and the Deputy Chairman, Frederick 
Newey, was fined £100. The board 
must also pay costs, which it is thought 
may amount to £12,000. 

The board had pleaded guilty to five 
charges: unlawfully carrying out work 
at its headquarters at Scarcroft Lodge; 
overspending by £41,217 an authority 
granted by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power; doing work not in accordance 
with plans submitted; carrying out un- 
lawful work on tractor sheds at Scar- 
croft; and carrying out unlawful work 
at Bramhope. 

It was in the House of Commons 
that public attention was first called 
to the “splendour, comfort, and luxury” 
at Scarcroft. Subsequent inquiry in 
Commons resulted in a police investiga- 
tion, followed by 24+ summonses against 
the Yorkshire Electricity Board. G. R. 
Hinchcliffe, K. C. prosecuting, stated 
that work on the Scarcroft renovation 
started in almost indecent haste. Over- 
time cost £8,000, he said, and work 
was done by floodlight, not’ merely to 
get the staff housed but also to hurry 
formal opening of the headquarters. 

Before the board’s fine was announced, 
H. B. Hylton-Foster, K. C. for the 
defense, said that the punishment would 
fall on the “innocent public.” 

In an article on the Séarcroft case, 
Sir Ernest Benn observed that this was 
an instance where officialdom was 
“hoisted on its own petard, bringing out 
with clarity the hopelessness and_help- 
lessness of public enterprise. No great 
strain on the imagination is needed,” he 
said, “to visualize the waste inseparable 
from the operations of officials in almost 
every section of the national economy, 
whose actions are necessarily governed 
A digest of articles appearing in the November 


23, 1951, issue of The Flectrician, London, England 


by false considerations. ‘hey have not 
to ask whether a proposal is good, wise, 
useful, or whether it will contribute to 
the national wealth; their chief concern 
is to know whether it conforms to the 
letter of Laws and Orders drawn by 
persons who themselves are seldom able 
to claim to be judges of the matters so 
controlled. ... 

‘The private enterprise limited com- 
panies, whose functions have been taken 
over, positively shine by contrast with 
the murky maze called nationalization. 
very detail of their doings was the 
subject of meticulous examination by 
taxation and other officials, every figure 
was registered at Somerset House, and 
once a year every shareholder was able, 
if he so desired, to submit the directors 
to the most searching examination. At 
every level, and at every stage, everyone 
was liable to be called upon to justify 
his position. It is positively pathetic to 
reflect that while ‘private’ enterprise has 
nothing private about it, modern public 
enterprise turns out to be the embod:- 
ment of hole-and-cornerism. 


“Jobs for the Boys” 

“Imagine a commercial limited com- 
pany,” Sir Ernest concluded, ‘suddenly 
relieved of the need to hold an annual 
meeting, with no pressure from any- 
where for profit or dividend, with a 
monopoly of the article produced and 
complete freedom from competition. 
Certain things would happen at once, 
and are happening, in all the national- 
ized industries today. The staff discov- 
ers that the pressure for more help no 
longer meets with the natural resistance 
of a sound economy. The inadequacies, 
real or supposed, of accommodation ne- 
cessitate larger and better premises. ‘The 
argument that telephones should be in- 
stalled in the homes of all officials, over 
the lower grades, to facilitate the con- 
duct of the business, proves to be as 
sound in theory as immoral in practice. 
Such details added to the demand fo: 
records and statistics, checks and coun- 
terchecks, all go to explain how well- 
conducted profitable enterprise becomes 
a burden upon the community. The di 
rectors of such a company would expe 
rience a change of general conditions, 
agreeable to all but those who are gen- 
uinely concerned with the public inter 
est. The half-a-hundred government de 
partments hitherto regarded as enemies, 
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Activities of Committee on 
Boiler Feedwater Studies 


URING 1951 the activities of 

the Joint Research Committee on 
Boiler Feedwater Studies were con- 
cerned with sponsorship of technical 
papers at society meetings, review and 
evaluation of existing research prob- 
lems, and inauguration of new research 
programs. In addition, the committee 
served as either sponsor or co-sponsor 
of the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers Meeting in New York, Mid- 
west Power Conference in Chicago, 
Twelfth Annual Water Conference in 
Chicago, and Annual ASME Meeting 
in Atlantic City. 

The Joint Committee functions 
through subcommittees on deposits, 
steam contamination, corrosion, papers, 
and funds, the latter two of which have 
been newly organized. The Papers Sub- 
committee will be primarily concerned 
with solicitation, review, and recom- 
mendation of papers for presentation and 
publication, while the Funds Subcom- 
mittee will develop a program for secur- 
ing funds to finance proposed research 
programs. 

New committee officers, who will 
serve for a two-year period beginning 
November 30, 1951, are Dr. E. P. 
Partridge, Chairman; R. C. Adams, 
First Vice Chairman; P. B. Place, Sec- 
ond Vice Chairman; and E. A. Pirsh, 
Secretary. 

Among the projects developed by the 
subcommittees in 1951 were a sym- 
posium on organic treatment, given at 
the Midwest Power Conference; an in- 
dependent research program on sampling 
of evaporator vapor; a bibliography on 
steam contamination, which will be pub- 
lished shortly; and a symposium on 
steam contamination, presented at the 
Annual AS\MIE Meeting. In addition 
to completing projects begun last year, 
the committee will, in 1952, con- 
sider establishment of research programs 
through university fellowships; prepare 
a two-day symposium on corrosion, to be 
presented later this year; and conduct 
research on fundamental corrosion stud- 


1es. 


with all their machinery of forms and 
enforcement, are transformed, as by 
magic overnight, into friends and col- 
leagues, members of the same glorious 
racket where ‘jobs for the boys’ is the 
paramount consideration.” 
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Edward N. Strait 


— N. Strait, past Chairman 
of the Rate Research Committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute, and Man- 
ager of the Rate Research Department of 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. until 
his retirement in May, 1950, died on 
December 23, 1951, at the age of 66, 


from a coronary thrombosis. 





Mr. Strait 


For many years Mr. Strait was recog- 
nized nationally as an outstanding au- 
thority on public utility rates and regu- 
lation. Before his retirement in May, 
1950, he had served for 34 years as the 
chief rate official with Pioneer Service 
& Engineering Co. and predecessor com- 
panies. 

For 24 years the electric industry as 
a whole had benefited from his member- 
ship in the EEI and NELA Rate Re- 
search Committees, where his service 
was distinguished by sound judgment, 
profound knowledge of rate making, and 
meticulous consideration of all elements 
of a problem. 

Mr. Strait was also the author of 
numerous papers in the rate field. His 
brilliantly analytical dissertation on 
“Sound Rate Design in ‘Tomorrow’s 
Economy,” presented at the 1948 EE] 
Convention and published in the June, 
1948, issue of the EEI BuLvetin, is 
widely regarded as an epochal contribu- 
tion to the literature of public utility 
rate-making. 

A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, B.S. in Electrical Engineering, 
1906, and Electrical Engineer in 1912, 
Mr. Strait was identified with the 
Public Service Commission of Wiscon- 
sin from 1907 to 1916, his service in- 


cluding that of valuation engineer, and 
chief statistician of the Commission’s 
rate and statistical analyses. Following 
the enactment of the Wisconsin Public 
Utilities law in 1907; he took part in 
the development of the Commission’s 
rules of service for gas and electric utili- 
ties and in service inspection work. In 
1910 he was transferred to the Com- 
mission’s department as a case investiga- 
tor preparing reports and opinions for 
the Commission in rate and service cases. 

From 1916 until retirement he was 
in charge of rate and related matters 
for Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 
and its predecessor, H. M. Byllesby 
and Co. 

He was a member of the EEI Rate 
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Research Committee from its formation 
in 1933, becoming vice chairman from 
1943 to 1945 and chairman during the 
years 1946-1947 and 1947-1948. He 
was also a member of the NELA Rate 
Research Committee from 1926 to 1933, 
and chairman of numerous subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr. Strait also served on the Rate 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, of which he was chairman in 1934, 
and again in 1944. 

He was also a member of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society and the 
Western Society of Engineers. During 
World War II he was on loan to the 
War Production Board. 

Surviving are a son, Edward, Jr., 
two grandchildren, and a sister, Mrs. 
Nellie Persons. 





James L. 


Dips L. RINTOUL, a former Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Co., died in 
Baltimore on November 25. 

Mr. Rintoul was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, on May 2, 1882. In 1908 he 
came to Canada and shortly after his 
arrival became associated with the late 
John E. Aldred, who had successfully 
organized The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. Mr. Aldred also organized 


Pennsylvania Water and Power to take 


Rintoul 


over the assets of the bankrupt McCall’s 
erry Power Co. and to serve hydro- 
electric power to Baltimore. 

Mr. Rintoul became assistant trea- 
surer of Penn Water in 1912, treasurer 
in 1917, vice president in 1933, execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer in 1940, 
and executive vice president in 1944. 
Between 1930 and 1940 he also served 
as treasurer of the Safe Harbor Water 
Power Corp. 


Why My Company Thinks It Is Good Business 
to Cooperate with an Electrical League 


(Continued from page 18) 


field is the 10,000-kwhr home. We must 
recognize that, other than the electric 
utility, there are few in the business who 
are conscious of or who will normally 
do much about achieving this objective 
quickly, effectively, and efficiently. 

We in Cleveland believe that there 
is one group of the electrical industry 
ideally fitted to enlist and direct the 
energies and promotional efforts of all 
elements of the industry, including the 
electric utility, toward a market that 
needs to be told and sold. 

You will remember earlier that we 
made it clear that it was our belief that 
many of the people upon whose shoulders 
this selling responsibility rested had 
many problems in their business other 
than those of selling electrical appli- 


ances. We appreciate this fact fully 
and believe that electrical leagues, elec- 
tric associations, and similar cooperative 
organizations are essentially the only 
groups not faced with many of these 
problems. 

Electrical leagues are, therefore, in 
a unique position in the industry—a 
position which permits them to draw 
support from all sides, avoid competitive 
angles, and encourage increased activity 
through more thorough inter-industry 
communication. 

Because we feel that the electrical 
league offers the industry its most logi- 
cal, effective, and economical approach 
to electrical living, the Illuminating 
Company gladly contributes to its opera- 
tion in the form of ideas, manpower, 
and money. 
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fn Accident Prevention Committee reee pet ene, Be ee ie 
- ; sible to correlate the tentative rates for 
W. F. Brown, Chairman the companies represented on the com- 
€ . . . . 
le va : ; ; mittee in order to predict the following 
ra EW ORLEANS was the setting Forces, certain Federal agencies, and annual statistics for the entire industry: 
3, of the 49th meeting of the Acci- the American Red Cross, were proceed- Frequency Rate—predicted at 10.76—down 
* dent Prevention Committee. On Janu- ing with arrangements to train people 10 per cent over 1950 
ary 7 and 8, 68 members and guests’ in the Nielsen method. In the commit- %¢V&™ty ngartiog ame at 1.86—down 5 
iia : ; : : per cent over 
te met at the Roosevelt Hotel to review tee discussion it was pointed out that Performance Index—predicted at 271—down 
“4 subcommittee reports and to discuss the these groups are concerned more with 7.5 per cent over 1950 
. problem of reducing accident rates in cases involving drowning or asphyxia- ee at 117—down 13 per cent 
z the electric industry. This location tion than electric shock. Recognizing stat 
i favored the attendance of southern that physiological factors involved in The problem of safety training by 
2 states utility men, whose participation electric shock cases differ somewhat means of visual aids was given detailed 
- effectively contributed to the success of from those in drowning and asphyxia- consideration by the committee. Many 
‘a the program. tion, the committee decided to review of the members expressed the opinion 
G. S. Dinwiddie, President of New the more complete reports of recent re- that sound-slide film strips, prepared 
. Orleans Public Service Inc., delivered search on the Nielsen method, which under the sponsorship of the committee, 
ai the meeting’s opening address and wel- re just now being made available, from afford especially effective means of in- 
>. ' . . . . ° 
comed the group to New Orleans. Mr. the standpoint of applying the method _ structing employee groups. Enthusiastic 
Dinwiddie called attention to the fact to cases involving electric shock. For reactions were expressed to the recently 
that today the industrial worker is safer this purpose, the subcommittee will con- produced safety film entitled “From 
in the plant than in his own home. This sult with a group of medical directors — Coal to Kilowatts.” The committee is 
remarkable increase in safety standards Of electric utility companies in the near currently considering the preparation of 
has been the direct result of the un- future. a new film dealing with safety practices 
ll’s ceasing efforts of industry’s safety men. Encouraging reports were presented on distribution systems. 
ro- Through utilization of new safety tech- Concerning liaison activities with other The Regional Action Subcommittee, 
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es Accident Prevention Committee and by tivities are resulting in the organiza- has undertaken an extensive program of 
a members of New Orleans Public Ser- tion of subcommittees within such encouraging the inclusion of accident 
vice, and as the result of fine coopera- 2Toups for the purpose of effecting closer prevention subjects on electric organi- 
a tion and hard work, a substantial drop operation with the Accident Preven- zation programs throughout the United 
, in accidents has been realized in the tion Committee. Recently the Industrial States and Canada. This subcommittee 
44. company, Mr. Dinwiddie stated. Relations Committee appointed a sub- has corresponded with all of the regional 
ved During luncheon on the first day of | 27°UP; which is presided over by C. B. electric associations of the country, as 
Ss N c ‘ ee: 7 ” . ° . ° . 
iter die aietiieeds coittiintinss:. teitiliien ind Boulet, to work with W. T. Rogers of well as with various societies, councils, 
-) ‘ € ait >. - . . . =: G s 4 
guests were pleased to be addressed by the Accident _Prevention Committee. regional AIFE groups, etc., requesting 
A. B Peterson. MOPS Chains of Such cooperative, inter-committee ac- that a member of the Accident Preven- 
the Board. The title of his remarks ‘Vity will greatly assist in maintaining tion Committee or some other qualified 
was “Safety Aspects of Public Rela- safety consciousness throughout the in- speaker be enlisted to discuss a safety 
Ce dustry. subject at each meeting. This is one 
, , Raymond White presented accident subcommittee activity in which all of 
A subject of current interest that re- Sa Aphis ae Ry 
; : : - statistics for the first 11 months of 1951, the committee’s members participate. 
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- under the sponsorship of the American : : Fi 2 ge é : 
itive siderable improvement in employee lost- Kreh, Chairman of the subcommittee 
wien Red Cross. The purpose of these con- Se ; ? : ; 
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method of artificial respiration in the ; : ae ; 
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that during the past summer months 
more than 33,000 sets of leaflets were 
distributed to electric utility linemen. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven, Dean of the 
School of Engineering of Johns Hop- 
kins University, presented a progress re- 
port on the committee-sponsored re- 
search project being conducted at the 
university. This electrical resuscitation 
research program includes work on the 
development of a portable apparatus to 
be used for restoring normal heart beat 
to electric shock victims suffering ven- 
tricular fibrillation. Of particular in- 
terest was Dr. Kouwenhoven’s report 
that, since the last meeting of the com- 
mittee, several dogs have. been revived 
from a condition of heart fibrillation 
by means of electrical counter shock ap- 
plied through a closed chest area. Prior 
to the recent experimentations, such 
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resuscitation had been realized only 
when applied in cases where the chest 
cavity was opened. 

Again one of the most instructive por- 
tions of the meeting was the round table 
discussion conducted by A. F. Randolph. 
This feature is particularly effective as 
an aid to committee members in main- 
taining their own safety programs, be- 
cause of the opportunity it affords to 
exchange accident prevention ideas and 
practices with fellow members and 
guests from companies throughout the 
country. Another effective medium of 
information is the Accident Exchange 
that is prepared three times each year 
by .the Committee Exchange Editor, 
G. J. Ruoff. The current issue of the 
Exchange was distributed and discussed 
at the meeting. 





Anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s Kite Experiment 
Emphasizes His Electrical Discoveries 


ARKING the 200th anniversary of 

Benjamin Franklin’s kite flying 
experiment and his resulting discovery 
of the electrical nature of lightning, 
1952 will be the occasion of observances 
conducted by patriotic societies, engi- 
neering groups, and technical organiza- 
tions in honor of Franklin’s scientific 
contributions to modern life. 

The importance of Franklin’s electrical 
research is emphasized in an_ article, 
“Benjamin Franklin’s Kite Experiment 
and Other Electrical Discoveries” by 
Janet Bermingham, appearing in the 
January issue of Electrical Engineering, 
publication of the AIEE. Recalling 
that Franklin conducted the kite ex- 
periment at the age of +6—when he 
had already distinguished himself as a 
printer, author, inventor, publisher, edu- 
cator, scientist, philosopher, and patriot 
—Miss Bermingham states that “the 
late Professor William Duane credits 
Franklin with giving the world the best 
theory of electricity. Modern science has 
adopted his early conclusions after two 
centuries of further investigation and 
controversy.” 

“After the kite experiment had shown 
Franklin that lightning and electricity 
were the same,” Miss Bermingham ex- 
plains, “he performed further experi- 
ments with the lightning rod. In his 
yard he erected a permanent rod which 
was connected to a set of bells which 
sounded whenever the rod became elec- 
trically charged. The members of his 


household would run to the rod and 


draw off into Leyden jars, or con- 
densers, some of the charge on the rod.” 
Franklin then studied these charges. 

Reporting that Franklin was the first 
man to discharge an explosive by an 
electric current sent over a wire, Miss 
Bermingham states that he was also a 
pioneer in the field of electrotherapy. 
Recounting his experience with the shock 
treatments he administered to numbers 
of ill people, Franklin wrote to John 
Pringle in 1775: 

I do not remember that I ever saw 
any amendment after the fifth day; 
which the patients perceiving, and 
finding the shocks pretty severe, they 
became discouraged, went home, and 
in a short time relapsed; so that I 
never knew any advantage from elec- 
tricity in palsies that was permanent. 
And how far the apparent temporary 
advantage might arise from the ex- 
ercise in the patients’ journey, and 
coming daily to my house, or from 
the spirits given by the hope of suc- 
cess, enabling them to exert more 
strength in moving their limbs, I will 
not pretend to say. 

“Franklin was America’s first natural 
philosopher,” Miss Bermingham con- 
cludes, “and must be ranked with her 
greatest. The author of Poor Richard 
was no metaphysical speculator, but must 
be classified as the original American 
Pragmatist.” 
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The Fallacies of 
“Public Ownership” 


(Continued from page +) 


We will inevitably end up with de- 
mocracy or a Marxian state. We cannot 
have both. A little of the poison of social- 
ism may be assimilated, but there is a 
sure point at which it will weaken our 
economy beyond repair. Is it unreason- 
able to suppose that the nationalization 
of so large and basic an industry as ours, 
carrying, as it does, an important re- 
lationship to all other industry and hav- 
ing an intimate contact with almost 
every family, will tip the scale? Marx, 
Lenin, and all of the leading Com- 
munist writers believed it would. 

lf the power and light companies are 
preserved as valuable business institu- 
tions, it will be because thoughtful people 
demand a policy that will permit them 
to fill their role in a fine, democratic 


country. 


A Biographical Note on 
Howard P. Seelye 


i reporting biographical data on 
Howard P. Seelye, Chairman of the 
Engineering Division General Com- 
mittee, in the October, 1951, isue of the 
BULLETIN, several pertinent facts on 
his career were inadvertently omitted. 

Mr. Seelye was recently named Man- 
ager of Engineering for The Detroit 
Edison Co. A civil engineering graduate 
of the University of Michigan, he en 
tered the employ of Detroit Edison in 
1916 as an engineer in the distribution 
engineer's department. In 1937 he was 
made senior engineer-electrical in charge 
of the electric section of the engineering 
division and in 1949 was appointed chief 
engineer. He is a registered civil and elec- 
trical engineer. 

Author of Economics of Electrical Dis- 
tribution, Electrical Distribution Engt- 
neering, and many technical articles, Mr. 
Seelye is a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Engineer- 
ing Registration, and a member of the 
Engineering Society of Detroit. Long 
active in committee work of EEI and 
its predecessor, NELA, he has served as 
chairman of the EEI Transmission and 
Distribution Committee. 
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PERSONALS» 








WicuiaAM J. Capp has been elected 
President of Florida Power Corp. and 
W. C. Gi_tman, former President, has 
been named Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 





Mr. CLapp 


Mr. Clapp has served as executive 
vice president of Florida Power Corp. 
and brings to his new post a wide back- 
ground of experience. He joined Florida 
Power in 1925 as an electrical engineer- 
ing graduate of Clemson College. Prior 
to his election to vice president last year, 
he was system production superintendent 
and had previously served as production 
engineer. In 1943 Mr. Clapp left for 
military service and at the end of the 
war remained overseas as a member of 
the staff responsible for rebuilding Ger- 
man and French utilities. 

Mr. Gilman had been a consulting 
engineer for Florida Power Corp. be- 
fore assuming the presidency in 1950. 
After receiving his master’s degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1923, he was associated with the 
General Electric Co., the Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Co., and the Caro- 
lina Power and Light Co. He served as 
head of the utility investment depart- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in 1928 and in 1935 became 
director of the public utility division of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
He established his own consulting engi- 
neering firm in 1937, W. C. Gilman and 
Co., and returns to active partnership in 
the latter, following his resignation as 
president of Florida Power. 


J. M. Cosretto, Financial Vice 
President and Director of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., has been 
appointed Executive Vice President to 
succeed E. L. GopsHALk, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Costello will continue to 
be in charge of the company’s financial 
affairs and a member of the board of 
directors. HaArotp A. Petit, Assistant 
‘Treasurer, has been named Vice Presi- 
dent and Charleston Division Manager. 

A veteran of 32 years’ service in the 
utility field, MI[r. Costello began his 
utility career with the Metropolitan 
Edison Co. He has held executive posi- 
tions with various utility companies, in- 
cluding posts as treasurer and auditor 
of the then Broad River Power Co. 
from 1924 to 1937, treasurer and secre- 
tary of the Virginia Public Service Co., 
and assistant vice president in charge 
of operations of the Norfolk division 
of the Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
He has served as financial vice presi- 
dent and director of South Carolina 
Electric & Gas since 1946. 

Mr. Petit, with 34 years of utility 
experience to his credit, started as a 
telephone operator at the age of 15 and 
rose to the position of treasurer of the 
former South Carolina Power Co. 
When that company was merged with 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
in 1950, Mr. Petit became assistant 
treasurer of the combined statewide 
utility. 


W. H. McEtwain, Vice President 
in Charge of the Western Division of 
Metropolitan Edison Co., has been ap- 
pointed Vice President in Chirge of 
Operations. G. RAayMonD Parry, Vice 
President in Charge of the Eastern 
Division, succeeds Mr. McElwain as 
head of the western division. 

Before joining Metropolitan Edison 
in 1949 as superintendent of operations, 
Mr. McElwain worked for New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., where he 
served as manager of the Elmira and 
Binghamton divisions. In 1950 he was 
elected a vice president and placed in 
charge of operations of the western 
division. 

Mr. Parry started his utility career in 
Metropolitan Edison’s engineering de- 
partment in 1926 and became associated 
with its power sales department in 1931. 
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He was appointed manager of the latter 
department in 1943 and vice president 
in charge of the eastern division in 1946. 


CuHarces L. Derrick, Assistant Vice 
President of The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., has been named Vice Presi- 
dent to succeed Frep D. KNIGHT, who 
has retired. Mr. Knight will be retained 





MIR. GILMAN 


as operating consultant. “The company’s 
manufacturing department in the future 
will be known as the production depart- 
ment, and Superintendent of Power 
DwicHtr DouG Lass has been appointed 
Production Manager. 

An electrical engineering graduate of 
Lehigh University, Mr. Derrick served 
for 19 years in engineering capacities 
with the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. of New Jersey. He joined 
Hartford Electric Light in 1942 as as- 
sistant engineer, later became superin- 
tendent of engineering, and was _ pro- 
moted to assistant vice president last 
July. 

\MIr. Douglass has been superintendent 
of power since 1941 and has been with 
the company since graduation from Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1920. 
Most of his duties have been concerned 
with operation of the company’s three 
generating plants. 

Mr. Knight, a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Maine, joined the Hartford 
company in 1941 after service with the 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corp. 
and the Boston Edison Co. He became 
vice president in charge of operation, 
engineering, and construction for The 
Hartford Electric Light Co.. and of 
engineering and power plant operation 
for The Connecticut Power Co. in 1947. 
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Lee C. How rey has been elected 
General Counsel cof The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. to succeed RALPH 
M. Besse, Vice President, who has re- 
linquished his duties as general counsel 
in order to devote more time to his 
work on the company’s administration 
committee. 

Mr. Howley became the youngest law 
director in Cleveland history when 
named to the post in 1945 by Mayor 
Thomas A. Burke. Previously he had 
served as an assistant in the United States 
District Attorney’s office in Cleveland 
and as a member of the Cleveland Board 
of Education. He joined Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating last July. 


Paut R. FLEMING, Vice President 
and Secretary of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., has been elected Trea- 
surer of the company, succeeding JOHN 
M. Kramarsik, who has resigned be- 
cause his health demanded less arduous 
duties... Mr. Kramarsik will, however, 
continue to serve the company as assis- 
tant to Mr. Fleming. 

Ropert F. Progst has been named 
Secretary to replace Mr. Fleming. A 
veteran of 28 years with the company, 
Mr. Probst has been assistant secretary 
since 1942 and will now be succeeded 
in this position by RicHARD P. PEALE. 


H. D. Heisy, Supervisor of Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.’s tax section, 
has been elected Assistant Treasurer of 
the utility. He became head of the tax 
department of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. in 1931 and transferred to Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric in 1946. 

Mr. Heiby has been succeeded in his 
former position by CLAupE E. York. 
The company also promoted J. EF. 
BRINKMAN from ‘Tax Accountant to 
Assistant Supervisor in the tax section. 


The Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Louis F. Dase as Director of 
Rates and Valuation, a newly created 
department. Mr. Dabe was on the engi- 
neering staff of The Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio from 1921 to 1939 
and was its chief engineer for the last 
seven years of that period. He resigned 
to become a private consulting engineer 
until he entered the U. S. Army, where 
he attained the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Engineering Corps after 
four years’ service. He has been with 
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the Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co. since 1946. 


Epwarp F. Zi1gGcLer has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice President for 
labor relations of New England Electric 
System companies. He has been associ- 
ated with NEES companies in super- 
visory and executive capacities since 
1929. In addition to his new duties, 
Mr. Ziegler will continue to serve in an 
advisory capacity to NEES companies in 
Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, and Ames- 
bury, Mass. 


Organizational changes in the adver- 
tising department of the West Penn 
Power Co. have been announced as fol- 
lows: 

WitiiAM H. MErrIFIELD, Assistant 
to the Advertising Manager since 1945, 
has been named Assistant Director of 
Public Relations. Before joining West 
Penn in 1937, he served six years as 
an advertising writer and three years 
as an industrial engineer specializing in 
printing and _ paper standardization. 
Managing editor of the company’s em- 
ployee magazine, he is chairman of West 
Penn’s staff committee on employee and 
public information. 

Advertising Assistant Marcaret P. 
BoLANDER has been appointed Advertis- 
ing Manager and will be responsible 
for the company’s newspaper advertis- 
ing, customer publications, direct mail, 
and billboards. Joining West Penn in 
1927 after study in painting and design 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Mrs. Bolander, editor of the company’s 
residential publication, Homemaking 
Today, will continue in that capacity 
and will also serve as an associate editor 
of West Penn’s employee magazine. 

ARTHUR R. Halisey has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Advertising Manager 
and will continue to supervise produc- 
tion of the printed materials used in the 
company’s sales and information pro- 
gram. With West Penn since 1945, 
he has had 18 years’ experience in the 
graphic arts field. 


Three new managerial posts have 
been set up by The Detroit Edison Co. 
to work in conjunction with Paut W. 
THompson, Vice President in Charge 
of Engineering, who will retire next 
year. 

GerorcE A. Porter, Chief Engineer 
of Power Plants, will become Manager 
of Construction, assuming responsibility 
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for the company’s construction program, 
including the building of major new 
generating facilities. 

Howarp P. SEEtyE, Chief Engineer 
of the Engineering Department and 


Chairman of the EEI Engineering Divi-. 


sion General Committee, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Engineering, in 
charge of system engineering and long- 
range planning of facilities. 

WILLIAM W. WIL.IAMs, Chief En- 
gineer of Lines, has been made Manager 
of Operations, with responsibility for 
the electrical system, overhead and un- 
derground lines, power plants, research, 
motor transportation, and central heat- 
ing department operations. 

Henry FE. Macompser, Assistant 
Chief Engineer, succeeds Mr. Porter 
as Chief Engineer of Power Plants, 
and Epwarp R. Moore replaces Mr. 
Seelye as Chief Engineer of the En- 
gineering Department. He was formerly 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 

Staff Engineer ARTHUR GRISWOLD 
was named Assistant to the President, 
with duties separate and distinct from 
those of CHARLES M. DRAKE and 
Harotp B. Tyres, previously appointed 
presidential assistants. 

Max H. HarrINGTON was appointed 
Engineer in Charge of the Construction 
Engineering Steel Division of the Con- 
struction Department. He succeeds Guy 
F. ALLEN, who is retiring after 35 years 
with the company. 


M. H. Lovetapy has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of Central Power and 
Light Co., succeeding J. T. PERsons, 
who has served as Chief Engineer since 
1927. Mr. Persons will continue his 
other duties as a Vice President and 
Director of the company. T. E. MAns- 
FIELD, formerly Transmission Engineer, 
has been promoted to Assisant Chief 
Engineer, replacing Mr. Lovelady. 

Formerly with Texas Power and 
Light Co., Mr. Lovelady has been em- 
ployed by Central Power and Light 
since 1926. With the latter company he 
has served as a design and transmission 
engineer, was appointed an electrical 
engineer in 1938, and assistant chief 
engineer in 1943. A member of the EEI 
Electric Power Survey Committee, Mr. 
Lovelady is chairman of the technical 
study committee of the South Texas 
Electrical Systems and a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, serving on two national commit- 
tees of the latter. : 

A graduate of the University of 
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Texas, Mr. Mansfield joined Central 
Power and Light in 1947 as a trans- 
mission engineer. He was previously 
associated with the Oklahoma Power 
and Water Co. as vice president in 
charge of electric and water operations. 
Before moving to Oklahoma he had 
served in the power department of the 
Dallas Power and Light Co. and in the 
testing department of the General Elec- 
tric Co. 


At a recent convention of the Electric 
and Gas Sections of the Wisconsin Util- 
ities Association, Ross WILLIAMS was 
elected Chairman of the Electric Divi- 
sion, Sales and Service Section. Mr. 
Williams is Manager of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Wisconsin Mich- 
izan Power Co. W. L. Larson, Vice 
President of the Lake Superior District 
Power Co., will serve as Vice Chairman. 

Other appointments include those of 
J. H. Mixuta, Sales Manager of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., as Chairman 
of the Gas Division, Sales and Service 
Section; and §. L. Hacen, Manager 
of the Promotional Sales Department, 
Northern States Power Co., as Vice 
Chairman. 

N. J. Fiscuer, Chief Engineer of the 
Mississippi Valley Public Service Co., 
was elected Chairman of the Technical 
Division, Electric Section, and W. S. 
Wiper, Electrical Engineer of the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., was 
named Vice Chairman. 


GERALD V. WILLIAMSON, Superin- 
tendent of the Steam Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
sourl, has been elected a Fellow of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Chairman of the EEI Prime 
Movers’ Committee, Mr. Williamson 
has been associated for 27 years with 
steam power plant development in the 
Union Electric system. He received his 
B. S. degree from Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis in 1922 and his M.E. 
degree in 1930. A member of ASME 
since 1922, he is also a past vice presi- 
dent of the Air Pollution and Smoke 
Prevention Association of America. 


James R. Larcay, has been named 
Superintendent of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp.’s Albany steam station. He 
joined the company in 1930: as cadet 
engineer, became assistant superintendent 
at the Troy coke plant in 1943, and has 
served as superintendent of the Amster- 
dam station since last year. 
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Accident Prevention Pays Off 


(Continued from page 7) 


But perhaps the factor which contri- 
butes most to these results I’ve outlined 
is the attitude of our employees. Our 
program, as you realize from what | 
have said, is designed not to limit safety 
education to the supervisory force but 
rather to inculcate a// employees with the 
idea that it is to their own personal ad- 
vantage to work safely and to insist that 
all of their co-workers do likewise. We 
point out that the use of safe working 
practices on the job will undoubtedly 
have a corresponding effect in reducing 
accidents in the home and on the high- 
ways. 

I don’t know how many of the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Power & Light 
Co. family are members of churches or 
read the Bible, but I have felt for some 
time that they have adopted the Golden 
Rule as the guide to their relations with 
their fellow-employees. They seem to 
realize not only the importance of safe 
practices for themselves but know that 
by following the safety rules they are 
protecting their fellow-workers. 

It is also my feeling that a good safety 
record cannot be obtained unless there 
is a healthy and friendly relationship 
between employees and their foremen. 
The fact that in our business many 
jobs must be done by relatively small, 
isolated groups of employees probably 
contributes to the development of such 
a relationship. Where this exists, only 
a few accidents occur for which there 
seems no possible reason. Accidents which 
occur for apparently no reason at all 
are often caused by blackouts due to 
emotional upsets, such as unhappiness at 
home, feeling of a lack of security, or 
perhaps some deep-seated disorders ac- 
quired in youth. We can’t expect fore- 
men to be psychologists or psychiatrists 
and ‘to be able to prescribe treatment for 
such difficulties, but foremen can so un- 
derstand the feelings of their men and 
be close enough to their problems as to 
know when employees should be_per- 
mitted to work on hazardous jobs. No 
man while under heavy mental stress 
should be permitted to work on danger- 
ous tasks. We must, I feel, give more 
and more attention to how and where 
we work our men. 

In closing, I’d like to impress on all 
of you that the primary responsibility 
for accident prevention in our various 
enterprises lies with the supervisory or- 
ganization right from the president 
down to the foreman. There is no sub- 


stitute for sustained, active participation 
by this group. 

‘Top management must prepare the 
way for the successful functioning of 
such a program. It was this philosophy 
that led to the development by the EEI 
Accident Prevention Committee of a 
statement of fundamental principles of 
safety for utility executives. In our com- 
pany we have endeavored to follow these 
principles. I can think of no better way 
to end my remarks than to summarize 
them for you. Here they are: 


1. Through a clear and concise defini- 
tion of company policy, each member of 
an organization should know what is 
expected of him in the promotion of ac- 
cident prevention. 

2. An adequate safety department 
should be maintained and safety equip- 
ment provided. 

3. Accident trends should be followed. 
If these trends are adverse, reasons 
should be determined. If favorable, em- 
ployees should be so informed and com- 
plimented. 

4+. Safety should be woven into the 
fabric of every company operation and 
not considered the sole responsibility of 
the safety director. 

5. Detailed reports should be pre- 
pared for all serious accidents and care- 
fully studied for causes and corrective 
action. 

6. A regular health inventory should 
be maintained to determine fitness of 
employees for hazardous work. 

7. Adequate training should be pro- 
vided for all employees to be sure that 
work is done correctly (safely). 

8. Responsibility should be _ fixed 
fairly, but firmly. All supervisors should 
be rated on their ability and willingness 
to accept full responsibility for the safety 
of those whom they supervise. 

9. Top supervisors should sample the 
safety program occasionally by personal 
observations and frequent visits at safety 
meetings. 

10. Top supervisors should assume 
active leadership in promoting off-the- 
job safety among their employees and 
should participate in the activities of 
safety councils and other community- 
sponsored safety programs. 

So, as supervisors, we bear a heavy 
responsibility for the success of the safety 
programs of our companies. Lives, in- 
juries, suffering, and economic loss will 
depend largely on how we discharge 
this responsibility. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 








1952 

FEBRUARY 

4-5 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

6 PIP Steering Committee, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

6-7. EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

6-8 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

7-8 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

7-§ PEA Transmission and Distribution Committee, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

7-8 PEA Hydraulic Power Committee, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

11-12 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

11-13 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Hotel Sham- 
rock, Houston, Tex. 

11-15 Canadian Electrical Association Western Zone, Engineer- 
ing and Operating Division and Sales and General 
Division, Harrison Hot Springs, B. C. 

13-14 PUAA Region I Meeting, Parker House, Boston, Mass 

1+ EEI Residential Lighting Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 

14-15 EEI Commercial Cooking Committee, Philadelphia Elec 
tric Co. Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. 

14-15 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, New Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

14-15 PEA Systems Operation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

20-21 PEA Relay Committee, Fort Stanwick Hotel, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

21 PIP East North Central Group, Fort Hayes Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

24-28 15th Annual Electrical Industry Convention, North Central 
Electrical Industries, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

28-29 PEA Joint Meeting of Prime Movers and Electrical 
Equipment Committees, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

MARCH 

3-7. American Society of Civil Engineers, New Orleans Con- 
vention, New Orleans, La. 

3-7. American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meeting 
and Committee Week, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 

10-13 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

13-14 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Opera 
tion Section Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

13-14 IES South Pacific Coast Regional Conference, Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake, San Francisco, Calif. 

14 ECAP Management Meeting, St. Charles Hotel, New Or 
leans, La. 

20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa 

20-21 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Engineering »nd Oper 
ating Section Conference, Hotel Californian, Fresno 
Calif. 

24-26 ASME Spring Meeting, University of Washington, Seattle 
Wash. 

27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Biltmore Ho 
tel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

31-April3 EET 18th Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, II], 

APRIL 

2-4 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering Confer 
ence, President Hotel, Kansas City. Mo. 

4 Marvland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel 
3altimore, Md. 

4 National Association of Electric Companies. Chicago. Il 

6-8 IES Southwestern Regional Conference Hotel Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

7-9 FEI-AGA National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility 
‘Accountants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y 


1952 

APRIL — 

8-10 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Southwestern Gas Mea- 
surement Short Course, North Campus of Oklahoma 
University, Norman, Okla. 

17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EE] Headquarters, 

New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative Ser- 

vices Section Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

20-22 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Spring Conference, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

20-22 IES Southern Regional Conference, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Hermitage Hotel, 


21-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Conference, Boca 
Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 
24-25 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business Development 


Section Conference, Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, Calif. 
IES Canadian National Conference, Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


30-May 2 


MAY 


5-6 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

5-6 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

5-7 EEI-AEIC Meter and Service 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

6-7 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

6-7 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 


Committees, Edgewater 


6-9 NEMA 4th International Lighting Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 
8-9 PUAA Annual Convention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
11-14 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 





15-16 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JUNE 

2 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with 


EEI Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2-4 EEI 20TH ANNUAL CoNVENTION, Cleveland, Ohio. 
8-12 National Association of Electrical Distributors, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


11-13 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

15-19 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

16-20 ASCE, Denver Convention, Denver, Colo. 

19-30 ASME Applied Mechanics Division Conference, Pennsyl- 


vania State College, State College, Pa. 
22-25 Michigan Electric Light Association, Annual Convention, 
Mackinae Island, Mich. 


23-27 AIEE Summer General Meeting, Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

23-27 American Society for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, 
50th Anniversary, Hotels Statler and New Yorker, New 
York, N. Y. 

23-27 ASME Oil and Gas Power Division Conference, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

0-July 2. Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alba. 

AUGUST 

19-22 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SEPTEMBER 


3-13. American Society of Civil Engineers, Centennial Celebra- 

tion, Chicago, III. 

iryland Utilities Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 

Beach, Va. 

10 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Fall Convention, Colo- 
rado Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

13. Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NA 
ivi 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
, BE GRRE, FE, oc cc tcavscsisceccesas Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
B. L. ENGLAND, Vice President.........ceseseee0: Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice President and Managing Director... .420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
HB. S. SUTTON, FVOKsOF EF. o.occcscces Consolidated Eéieon Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(Terms Expiring 1952) 
Te I ondtacsadcsaseuionseanes The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
i i LL bn0-6'666bnsneksiddeseivassanemeneneel Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee So MRE icra Sie eis ais wdc eee ew aaa ame Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Comat. B. EAR ARMED 0c icc sc ccvcccecs Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
We eid done 4<0 ees esnreaseeneuseun Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Be in cnc eheosen seers cravamnbens Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
ES PTET Tee Tee Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Ce EE ceckunddendbedensdeueaeacgane Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Se Sl, cass canddetéeteenesenetveseeeneekened Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i ie EE 6sgd dndcds edec wavered dean kewskoaee Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
NE Be ID 6 kanes 60 ncn niaatsdnssacesaene New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
Bie Fr ne vn nants es ccccnnendsensaincens Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rn noses ebeneb eae sembebekwan The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
he le WE IR, 5. g:0 9500s webbie eneodncewn Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ce Te ES ccnnxccadweaseesdesedan Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 

(Terms Expiring 1953) 
A ES os kink oak a eearenns Dex sims Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
C. PB. CRAMR. .cce0es Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
co ccchadeusaenetaenbevenceiewated Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Pee eer Te eee e Le Terr rT e ere ers Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Oe, Be Rio a kesh ti ccesndndiinccsdesssnsanes Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
ED, ©, Be sick sc cre cccceccevesscess Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ee 8c. .ekaseiebaskedeesaiaees Anne San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
rN ok vate tes smd weow Moesaae The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Oe Re cere The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. W. PARKER. ....cccccccccccccccsccccccccessvceces The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H, T.. PRITCOGARD, 6 nc cc ccc ccccccesesevccovecs Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
We, ARE in dc cco cee evvcccesssesass The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Si TR RR oS lata eenaseipengle b aib saiib ai aig eiserer en Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
RO ry eee ree een New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
WT RRRD. 6 oo ac 6dnssc0dssbsKeneeeane Louisiana Power and Light Co., New Orleans, La. 

(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Ernest R. ACKER.....c.ccccccccccces Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hariune BRANCH, JR... 20. ccccccccesccovcscccseccvccccocces Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. CADWELL. 0... cece cece ee cccccrereeese Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
STUART COOPER ..ccccccccccccccccccsccccosece Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
ee Oe cn penesdenesweunshet ecb ooneen Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
MM. S. LUTHRINGER. ....ccccccccccccccccccees Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
i. ETI TT Tr Er Terry Tr Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
W. C. MIULERMBORR... oc cccccccccccccscccsccs Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ey error rrTe rT Tee ee rr Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
A atc asdnedanciusteeihneeh hehe sekeuernans Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
i Ns gene ca eansiee tenn Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Se og. ke edbkerineeeeresieneratennetknene Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
McGREGOR SMITH... ccc cece ec seco eter crete seeeees Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
CE We WY eI io ono kn ccs vccsinnnteneensdsonvaedecascoes Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 


H. B. Bryans, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. 
Oakes, P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued ) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1951-1952 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Grorce H. Buake.... Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown.. The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. D. BARNEY 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


A. H. KeHoe 
H. P. Liversipce 


J. E. Loiszau 


Ear.e J. MACHOLD 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 

Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. Scarr 

Coordinator of Customer Activities, J. C. Faris 
Customer Accounting, M. J. WALSH 


Customer Collections, F. J. FLOM........cccecsccceces 


Customer Relations, E. G. PRENTICE 


Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LOGAN... 26. e cece eeeees 


General Accounting, H. W. Boozer 

Internal Auditing, W. T. HAMILTON 

Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kine 
Taxation Accounting, L. F. SCHOLLEY 
COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. M1Luer 


Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WILSON........++000005 


Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HoLiisTer 
Farm Section, R. T. Jones 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAxwELuL COLE 
Residential Section, E. O. Grorce 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELYE 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foote 

Hydraulic Power, Hispert HILy 

Meter and Service, F. A. REDDING 

Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON 
Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PULSFoRD 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. F. Brown 

Area Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 

Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 

Electric Power Survey, W. L. CIsLerR 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. Scarr 
Industrial Relations, F. E. VerpIN 

Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Legal, RatpH M. Besse 


Membership, E. S. THOMPSON...........ccccceccccccecs 


Prize Awards, G. E. WHITWELL 
Purchasing and Stores, R. L. LEACH 
Rate Research, Harry I. MILier 
Statistical, ELprep H. Scotr 
Transportation, S. G. Pacg 


J. W. McAFEE Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southern Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

A. B. PATERSON........ New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 
Ohio Edison Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


C. B. McManus 


W. H. Sammis 


WILLIAM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Puitip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas Electric Service Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
New York, N. Y. 
Consumers Power Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 


J. B. THomas 


J. R. Wuitinc 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1951-1952) 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Levehkehaee weeks The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lise kd'wakeawadan Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


juaaalna ated Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Cal. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 7 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. © 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ate The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. | 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 7 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa | 
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